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HE  best  human  friend  a  man  has  in  the  world  may  turn  against 

him  and  become  his  enemy.  His  son  or  daughter  that  he  has 
reared  >with  loving  care  may  prove  ungrateful.  Those  who  are 
nearest  and  dearest  to  us,  those  whom  we  trust- with  our  happiness 
and  our  good  name  may  become  traitors  to  their  faith.  The  money 
that  a  man  has  he  may  lose.  It  flies  away  from  him,  perhaps,  when 
he  needs  it  most.  A  man's  reputation  may  be  sacrificed  in  a  moment 
of  ill-considered  action.  The  people  who  are  prone  to  fall  on  their 
knees  to  do  us  honor  when  success  is  with  us  may  be  the  first  to 
throw  the  stone  of  malice  when  failure  settles  its  cloud  upon  our 
heads.  The  only  absolutely  unselfish  friend  that  a  man  can  have  in 
this  selfish  world,  the  one  that  never  deceives  him,  the  one  that 
never  proves  ungrateful  and  treacherous,  is  his  dog. 

A  man's  dog  stands  by  him  in  prosperity  and  in  poverty,  in  health 
and  in  sickness.  He  will  sleep  on  the  cold  ground  where  the  wintry 
winds  blow  and  the  snow  drifts  fiercely,  if  only  he  may  be  near  his 
master's  side.  He  will  Mss  the  hand  that  has  no  food  to  offer.  He 
will  lick  the  wounds  and  sores  that  come  in  encounter  with  the 
roughness  of  the  world.  He  guards  the  sleep  of  his  pauper  master 
as  if  he  were  a  prince. 

When  all  other  friends  desert  he  remains.  When  riches  take 
wings  and  reputation  falls  to  pieces,  he  is  as  constant  in  his  love  as 
the  sun  in  its  journeys  through  the  heavens.  If  fortune  drives  the 
master  forth  an  outcast  in  the  world,  friendless  and  homeless,  the 
faithful  dog  asks  no  higher  privilege  than  that  of  accompanying, 
to  guard  against  danger,  to  fight  against  enemies,  and  when  the 
last  scene  of  all  comes  and  when  death  takes  the  master  in  its 
embrace  and  his  body  is  laid  away  in  the  cold  ground,  no  matter 
if  all  other  friends  pursue  their  way,  there  by  the  graveside  may 
the  noble  dog  be  found,  his  head  between  his  paws,  his  eyes  sad  but 
open  in  alert  watchfulness,  faithful  and  true  even  in  death. 
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I'        ON   CONTRIBUTORS  TO   THIS   ISSUE 


Lt.  Colonel  Benjamin  Bowker, 
USA,  in  his  article  Occupation  Casual- 
ties, {page  3)  does  not  give  us  soothing 
syrup  when  he  presents  a  picture  of 
conditions  in  Germany  today — seen  first- 
hand. The  Lieutenant  Colonel  was  a 
former  Education  and  Information"  Of- 
ficer in  Washington,  D.  C,  but  is  now 
with  the  Occupation  Forces,  stationed 
in  Berlin.  Maybe  Link  readers  will  have 
something  to  say ! 

Len  S.  Rubin  now  seems  like  an  old 
friend  to  Link  readers.  He  gave  us  two 
stories  during  1945  from  his  talented  pen, 
and  this  month  he  comes  along  with 
another  humdinger — That  the  Blind 
May  See  {page  6).  We  hope  you  like 
it — as  we  do!  And  maybe  we'll  be  hear- 
ing again  from  Mr.  Rubin  before  too 
long.  He's  back  in  civvies  again  after 
having  served  with  the  Army  Air  Force. 

William  Benton  is  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  He  comes  from  a 
missionary  family  and  tells  us  some  in- 
teresting facts  about  this  background  in 
He  Speaks  for  Missions  {page  9).  A 
part  of  Mr.  Benton's  responsibility  in 
the  State  Department  is  UNESCO- 
United  Nations  Educational  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization,  which  is  to 
be  a  part  of  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation. Speaking  before  the  Associated 
Church  Press  in  Washington  last  April, 
Mr.  Benton  pled  for  the  support  of  this 
organization,  stating  that  "this  program 
is  designed  to  help  replace  with  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  the  ignorance 
and  suspicion  that  now  exist  throughout 
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the  world  about  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  new  enterprise  for  the  American 
Government  in  peacetime." 

John  B.  McPherson  {4.0,  page  13)  is 
a  Presbyterian  USA  chaplain  who 
served  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Luzon.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  Link  has  had  the 
privilege  of  presenting  something  from 
Chaplain  McPher son's  pen.  But  he  gives 
us  much  to  ponder  about — and  a  chance 
to  take  stock  of  ourselves. 

Lord  Halifax  {We  Must  Practice  It! 
page  15),  British  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  1941-46,  probably  knows 
more  about  Americans  than  Americans 
know  about  themselves.  How  many 
Americans,  for  instance,  have  visited  all 
forty-eight  States,  or  even  studied  them 
seriously?  Lord  Halifax  has.  The  Brit- 
ish Ambassador  served  his  country  well 
as  a  reporter  to  Downing  Street  about 
our  affairs  and  as  an  interpreter  of  his 
own  land  to  Americans.  Both  he  and 
Lady  Halifax  were  a  symbol  of  the  in- 
domitable England  that  -could  lose  its 
sons  and  still  face  the  world  bravely  and 
even  serenely.  Two  sons  they  offered  in 
the  great  conflict — one  was  killed  and  the 
other  lost  both  legs  in  a  Stuka  attack 
early  in  the  year  1943. 

Floyd  M.  Patterson  {Why  Go  to 
Church?  page  21)  is  another  newcomer 
to  Link  pages.  But  The  Link  is  by  no 
means  new  to  Chaplain  Patterson.  For 
ever  since  the  early  days  of  this  organi- 
zation he  has  proved  himself  a  loyal 
friend  and  booster  of  the  Service  Men's 
Christian  League  and  its  official  organ, 
The  Link.  Just  as  we  are  going  to  press 
notice  comes  that  Chaplain  Patterson  is 
being  discharged  from  service,  so  by  the 
time  you  read  this  it  will  be  Rev.  Mr. 
Patterson  and  not  Chaplain.  Link  is 
happy  to  present  this  timely  article 
from  his  pen. 


By  LT.   COL.    BENJAMIN    BOWKER 


Have    the    Cerman    people    replaced    their 
strategy    with    a    subtle    kind    of    warfare? 


THE  casualties  are  mounting  among 
our  troops  abroad.  Not  casualties  that 
you  see,  not  wounded  victims  piling  into 
hospital  wards.  It's  true  that  GIs  walk- 
ing along  the  streets  of  Berlin  and 
Munich  and  Nuremburg  look  perfectly 
healthy.  They're  fresh  from  home,  those 
kids,  and  yet  a  lot  .of  them  have  scars 
you  can't  see  now.  They  are  casualties 
of  a  hidden  war — the  propaganda  war 
now  being  waged  by  the  Germans. 

When  V-E  Day  was  proclaimed  in 
May,  1945,  the  German  people  started 
waging  that  war.  They  didn't  need 
tanks  or  guns.  They  just  scrapped 
"Heil  Hitler"  from  their  vocabulary. 
They  curried  favor  with  the  GIs  sta- 
tioned in  Germany,  playing  the  obedient 
servant,  the  genial  host,  the  pleasant 
companion.  American  soldiers  were  in- 
vited to  neat,  well-stocked  homes ;  well- 
dressed,  rosy-cheeked  f  rauleins  made 
advances  to  them;  harmless  looking 
burghers  told  them  how  much  they  ad- 
mired the  Yankees  and  how  much  they 
disliked  the  "uncouth"  Russians,  the 
"stiff-necked"  British  and  "treacherous" 
French.  With  flattery  and  deception,  the 
Germans  went  all-out  to  get  on  the 
good  side  of  the  Americans. 

Maybe  that  doesn't  sound  like  war. 
But   it   is.    It's   a   campaign   to    soften 


Allied  occupation,  so  that  in  time  the 
"master  race"  can  rise  again. 

Anyone  who  doesn't  think  the  Ger- 
mans have  made  headway  should  take  a 
look  at  the  results  of  a  recent  poll  con- 
ducted by  the  Army.  Of  1,700  men  ques- 
tioned, representing  a  cross-section  of 
the  troops  stationed  in  Germany,  51  per 
cent  said  they  believed  Adolf  Hitler  did 
the  Reich  a  lot  of  good  before  1939. 
Nineteen  per  cent  said  they  thought 
Germany  had  either  some  or  a  great 
deal  of  justification  for  starting  the  war. 
Twenty-eight  per  cent  openly  agree  with 
some  of  the  German  explanations  for 
going  to  war.  Twenty-nine  per  cent  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  grown  "more  fav- 
orable" toward  their  former  enemies 
since  they  had  been  in  the  country. 

This  report  makes  it  pretty  clear  that 
our  front-line  soldiers  in  Germany  don't 
know  what  they  are  doing  there  or  why. 
And  it's  equally  clear  that  no  policy  for 
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clearing  the  old  rot  out  of  Germany,  no 
matter  how  hard-hitting  on  paper,  can 
ever  succeed  unless  the  men  carrying  it 
out  fully  understand  their  assignment. 
We  didn't  try  to  fight  a  war  by  master 
strategy  alone.  We  needed  supplies, 
trained  men,  new  weapons,  co-ordina- 
tion from  top  to  bottom  all  along  the 
line.  That  sounds  like  ABC.  If  it's  prim- 
er stuff  in  warfare,  it's  just  as  basic 
to  the  successful  occupation  of  an  enemy 
country. 

Replacements  Cet  a  Different'  Picture 

We  wouldn't  send  soldiers  into  battle 
without  guns.  And  yet  they've  been  sent 
on  the  risky  mission  of  policing  Ger- 
many and  Japan  pitifully  under- 
equipped.  Many  of  the  boys  now  over- 
seas are  replacements.  They  didn't  go 
through  the  experience  of  death  and  fire. 
They  didn't  see  at  first  hand  the  misery 
and  ruin  left  in  the  wake  of  German 
conquest.  They  didn't  see  the  people  of 
occupied  countries  starving  while 
German  overlords  grew  fat  on  stolen 
crops.  They  don't  know,  as  the  combat 
soldiers  know,  that  the  rosy  cheeks,  the 
neat  clothes  and  the  clean  homes  of  the 
Germans  are  measures  of  German  crime 
— material  comforts  wrung  from  the 
suffering  peoples  of  Europe.  And  they 
don't  have  a  substitute  for  first-hand 
experience — strong,  hard-hitting  educa- 
tion that  doesn't  gloss  over  the  Nazi 
record. 

Without  this  kind  of  education,  of- 
ficers in  command  of  our  occupation 
troops  are  handicapped  in  dealing  with 
German  strategy.  A  recent  report  points 
up  this  situation.  On  March  10,  accord- 
ing to  The  New  York  Times,  the  com- 
mander of  the  garrison  in  Wuerzburg, 
Germany,  issued  a  sharp  order  aimed 
at  checking  the  propaganda  spread  by 
German  frauleins.  The  commander,  Lt. 
Col.  Frank  Ebey  of  Venice,  California, 


was  particularly  disturbed  about  Nazi 
efforts  to  divide  the  victorious  allies  by 
inciting  our  troops  against  Russia. 
Warning  soldiers  that  they  must  dis- 
trust and  resist  German  political  talk, 
the  colonel  stated : 

"From  Pearl  Harbor  and  Bataan  to 
the  Elbe,  your  buddies  are  lying  dead 
because  of  the  Nazi  party  and  the  evil 
machinations  of  Hitler  and  his  gang." 
Pointing  to  the  dangerous  influence  of 
the  German  fraulein,  he  said:  "She  has 
been  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  hatred 
and  intolerance  for  all  nations  on  earth 
except  for  the  master  race." 

He  threatened  summary  court  martial 
for  all  soldiers  who  continued  to  en- 
courage Nazi  ideas.  This  order  indi- 
cates how  desperate  is  the  need  for 
education  among  our  troops.  But  officers 
who  see  this  need  are  facing  a  problem 
that  cannot  be  solved  by  edict.  They 
need  facilities,  a  well-knit  program,  with 
hard  facts  that  will  punch  home  to  the 
GIs  what  their  stake  in  a  successful 
occupation  really  is. 

Democratic  Ideals  Should  Be  Stressed 

Youngsters  entering  the  Army  now 
lack  such  understanding.  It  has  not 
been  furnished  them  by  our  educational 
system  nor  by  public  information  media 
— even  after  five  years  of  war.  Can 
they  be  given  such  understanding  after 
they  enter  uniform?  In  its  directives, 
the  War  Department  attempts  the  job 
during  the  eight  weeks  of  basic  training 
and  the  subsequent  "Troop  Information 
Program"  that  sets  aside  a  minimum  of 
one  hour  a  week  for  required  attend- 
ance at  a  discussion  of  current  prob- 
lems. It  is  similar  to  what  was  termed 
"orientation"  during  combat. 

In  actual  practice,  this  program  has 
slight  effect.  Demobilization  has  hit  the 
ranks  of  trained  discussion  leaders  at 
least  as  hard  as  the  other  ranks.  Un- 
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trained  men  are  unable  to  handle  the 
difficult  assignment.  Attendance  and  in- 
terest are  low.  The  content  of  discus- 
sion periods  is  deliberately  kept  in- 
nocuous, lest  it  arouse  criticism  by 
Congressmen  or  special-pleading,  pres- 
sure groups  in  the  United  States.  Previ- 
ous experience  with  the  power  of  such 
groups  has  made  Army  officials  gun- 
shy  about  discussing  hot  issues  that  are 
exactly  what  need  airing  so  that  our 
soldiers  may  be  protected  against  the 
power  of  the  Nazi  idealogical  heritage. 

Another  Pearl  Harbor? 

The  net  result  is  that  Americans  in 
Germany  are  left  without  weapons  for 
the  kind  of  warfare  now  going  on.  It 
is  another  Pearl  Harbor.  And  there  is 
no  sense  waving  an  angry  finger  at  the 
War  Department  alone.  With  all  its 
shortcomings,  the  Army's  information 
program  is  far  better  than  any  previous 
American  Army  had.  Its  many  faults 
clearly  reflect  the  national  temper, 
which  fails  to  demand  mental  equipment 
for  its  half-million  occupation  troops. 

Lately,  there's  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
low  morale  and  morals  among  the  over- 
seas troops,  the  drunkenness  and  high 
incidence  of  VD  among  U.  S.  troops. 
On  the  other  hand,  experience  has  shown 
that  when  soldiers  are  drawn  into  a 
stimulating  educational  program  under 
alert  leadership,  morale  takes  a  turn  for 
the  better.  The  Army's  Research  Branch 
reports  that  as  high  as  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  troops  overseas  during  the  war 
wanted  discussion  meetings  "once  or 
more  times  a  week."  And  ninety-nine 
out  of  each  one  hundred  soldiers  stated 
that  it  was  "of  great  importance"  or 
"absolutely"  necessary  for  them  to  have 
"a  clear  understanding  of  the  things 
they  were  fighting  for." 

If  that  was  true  while  the  fighting 
was  on,   it's  just  as  true  today.   This 


German  girl  turns  over  binoculars  and 
weapons  as  required  by  military  ruling  after 
surrender  of    Germany    {Signal   Corps   Photo) 


calls  for  fully  trained  staffs  in  the  field, 
commanding  officers  who  are  really 
"sold"  on  the  idea  of  education,  men 
with  the  know-how  to  put  across  a  well- 
rounded  program,  and  civilian  support 
to  the  Army  in  maintaining  this  service. 
We  can't  overlook  the  problem.  The 
facts  and  figures  about  GI  reaction  in 
occupied  areas  are  shrieking  at  us  to 
do  something.  If  these  boys  are  played 
for  suckers  by  the  Germans — if  they 
return  to  civilian  life  with  undemocratic 
attitudes  and  diseased  bodies,  there  will 
be  a  big  price  to  pay  on  this  side.  The 
potential  cost  to  the  physical  health  of 
our  country  is  obvious.  The  cost  to  our 
political  health  might  be  equally  dis- 
astrous. Men  returning  to  America 
inoculated  with  Nazi  racial  poison  and 
religious  bigotry  will  be  importing  a 
plague  that  can  cripple  the  basic  free- 
doms of  our  democratic  system.  Return- 
ing with  jaundiced  attitudes  toward  our 
allies,  American  soldiers  will  unwitting- 
ly play  the  German  game  of  wrecking 
United  Nations  unity.  We  will  have 
defeated  Hitlerism  on  the  battlefield, 
only  to  permit  it  to  rise  again.  That  will 
be  the  inevitable  price  if  we  turn  away 
as  the  occupation  casualties  mount 


y     LEN     S.     RUBIN 


IT  was  a  long  time  since  he  had 
touched  piano  keys.  His  hands  wan- 
dered softly  over  the  board  and  his 
entire  body  responded  to  the  challenge. 
Clouds  seemed  to  brush  his  cheek  as  if 
a  tension  were  departing-  from  every 
muscle  and  nerve. 

The  last  time  had  been  at  a  rest  camp 
set  up  for  exhausted  infantrymen  in 
Belgium,  he  remembered.  Just  before 
the  counter  attack  had  exploded  over 
the  land,  dragging  thousands  including 
Ted  Martin  into  other  worlds,  into  big 
black  pits. 

The  doctor's  voice  broke  in,  "Well, 
what  do  you  think,  boy?  Think  you'll 
be  able  to  play  again?" 

Ted's  eyes,  unseeing  since  the  German 
shell  had  struck  his  tank,  filled  with 
tears.  They  were  warm,  honest  tears ; 
the  first  to  break  through  the  mantle  of 
non-pity  he  had  wrapped  over  his 
shoulder  from  the  first  days  of  his  blind- 
ness. Of  course"  he  could  play.  He 
grasped  the  hand  of  the  kindly  doctor 
who  had  waged  an  unending  struggle 
against  the  defeatist  melancholy,  who 
had  argued   long   for  the   sullen,   blind 
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For    a    time    Ted    Martin    groped 
and     then — he     saw     the     light! 

soldier  to  return  to  the  music  which 
had  been  his  former  love. 

All  that  afternoon  Ted  toyed  with  the 
piano,  and  a  constant  flow  of  popular 
songs  vibrated  new  life  into  the  ward  of 
blind  patients.  From  all  sides  came  re- 
quests and  he.  marveled  at  his  ease  in 
recalling  old  favorites.  The  adeptnees, 
which  had  made  him  top  man  in  a  small 
New  Jersey  orchestra,  had  lingered.  He 
reached  hungrily  for  his  one  tie  with 
the  world  of  yesterday. 

Even  as  he  played  he  flushed,  remem- 
bering his  biting  words  to  both  Dr. 
Conrad  and  the  nurse,  Mary,  who  had 
insisted  on  his  playing  again.  He  had 
angrily,  even  viciously  announced  that 
he  would  solve  his  own  problems,  that 
there  was  nothing  they  could  tell  him. 

JrOR  weeks  he  practiced  religiously. 
Encouragement  came  from  all  sides ; 
several  other  former  musicians  became 
interested.  One  chap  in  particular,  a 
Buddy  Coleman,  sent  for  his  clarinet 
and  they  joined  talents  to  form  a  two- 
man  "combo"  which  brought  rave  notices 
from  listeners. 

During  the  days  that  followed,  the 
darkness  for  Ted  and  Buddy  was  swept 
aside  by  a  comradeship  new  to  both  o£ 
them.  Springing  from  the  music,  it  was 
finely  ingrained  with  their  mutual  sor- 
row and  the  struggles  to  come. 
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Buddy  was  a  "hot"  clarinet  player  with 
quite  a  reputation  as  a  pre-war  top- 
notcher.  He  had  written  music  before 
and  was  again  busy  coining  lyrics.  Their 
discussions  of  music  evolved  into  ses- 
sions devoted  to  planning.  The  goal 
became  a  small  band. 

They  grew  inseparable.  Setting  up 
what  constituted  an  office,  they  gave 
birth  to  the  new  orchestra  with  the  help 
of  Nurse  Mary,  a  typewriter  and  sev- 
eral of  the  patients  who  knew  "impor- 
tant" people.  Two  of  Buddy's  former 
orchestra-mates  agreed  to  try  out  with 
them.  Ted  was  the  first  to  mention  pub- 
lishing some  music  in  braille  for  their 
own  use. 

They  were  delighted  when  Dr.  Conrad 
told  them  that  they  could  both  expect 
discharges  from  the  hospital,  and  the 
Army,  at  approximately  the  same  time — 
only  a  matter  of  weeks.  Both  had  been 
blinded  by  similar  explosions  during  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge  and  had  been  re- 
ceiving identical  treatment. 

Buddy  chuckled,  "I  won't  mind  leav- 
ing here  now.  For  a  long  while  I  was 
afraid  to  go  out  and  face  the  music.  But 
since  we've  met  and  decided  to  stick 
together,  I  feel  as  if  I've  got  some- 
thing to  grab  hold  of,  at  least  we  have  a 
chance  to  beat  this  rap." 

"Check,"  Ted  said  grimly.  "It'll  work 
out.  It  must." 

IT  was  just  two  days  later,  when 
Buddy  was  away  on  a  special  pass  visit- 
ing his  family  in  New  York,  that  Ted 
had  his  second  argument  with  Dr.  Con- 
rad. 

He  had  been  lying  on  his  bed  during 
the  early  morning  hours.  Fragments  of 
a  conversation  drifted  towards  him  from 
the  far  end  of  the  ward.  He  guided  him- 
self in  that  direction,  found  a  bed  and  sat 
down. 

"Did  I  hear  someone  say  that  there 


were  colored  fellows  coming  into  this 
ward?" 

A  voice,  unknown  to  him,  answered, 
"Yes,  about  a  dozen  men  from  an  all- 
Negro  group  in  Italy  just  came  in  from 
overseas.  They  were  all  blinded  in  a 
blast  of  a  munitions  dump." 

"Well,'  I'll  be  darned,"  Ted  snapped. 
"I'm  not  staying  in  this  ward  if  they're 
bringing  in  niggers.  Can't  stand  them." 

FOR  a  second  he  thought  he  might 
have  been  speaking  to  himself.  He  could 
hear  several  boys  moving  off.  The 
stranger's  voice  cut  in,  "Get  off  your 
high  horse,  brother,  you're  in  the  same 
boat  at  the  moment." 

Ted  didn't  answer.  Anger  welled  in- 
side him.  He  believed  in  let  live  and  all 
that,  but  he  came  from  a '  part  of  the 
country  which  knew  how  to  treat  black 
people.  They  didn't  sleep  in  the  same 
room  with  them. 

He  called  for  the  nurse,  ringing  the 
bell  sharply,  insolently. 

"Yes,  Sgt.  Martin?"  The  soft  voice 
of  Mary  was  inches  from  his  ear. 

"Mary,  I  want  to  see  Dr.  Conrad  this 
minute.  Is  it  true  that  colored  fellows 
are  coming  into  this  ward?" 

"Why,  yes.  What's  wrong  with  that?" 

"Take  me  to  the  doctor." 

As  he  faced  the  doctor  in  a  room  which 
he  sensed  to  be  frightfully  large,  Ted 
recalled  his  last  visit  which  was  in  much 
the  same  atmosphere,  charged  with  the 
same  anger. 

"Yes,  Ted.  What  is  it?" 

"Dr.  Conrad,  I  want  to  be  moved  out 
of  the  ward.  I  will  not  stay  in  the  same 
ward  as  colored  men.  What  was  the 
necessity,  aren't  other  wards  available?" 

"Yes,  it's  possible  for  you  to  be  trans- 
ferred, if  you're  sure  that  is  what  you 
want." 

"I'm  sure." 

"Perhaps  you  are  not  as  correct  as  you 
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think,  Ted.  I  believe  you  are  making  a 
mistake." 

"Look,  Dr.  Conrad,  because  you  came 
out  on  top  on  that  piano  playing  deal  is 
no  guarantee  that  you're  always  right. 
Where  I  come  from,  we  keep  black  boys 
in  their  place.  I  want  nothing  to  do  with 
them." 

He  could  hear  the  doctor  shuffling 
papers,  as  if  the  discussion  were  at  an 
end. 

Ted  added,  "And  please  have  Coleman 
transferred  at  the  same  time.  We  have 
to  be  together  so  we  can  work  at  our 
music." 

The  doctor's  voice  was  even,  unruffled. 
"I'm  afraid  that  would  be  quite  difficult. 
You  see,  Ted,  you  may  be  wrong  for  a 
second  time.  There  is  a  choice  you  are 
going  to  have  to  make.  Perhaps,  in  your 
case,  the  loss  of  your  eyesight  has  first 
brought  you  vision.  You  stand  a  chance 
of  gaining." 

Ted  fidgeted,  waiting — a  little  nervous. 


"What  I  am  trying  to  tell  you,  boy, 
is  that  Buddy  Coleman  is  visiting  his 
folks  today — in  New  York's  Harlem. 
Buddy  is  a  Negro." 

TED  sat  still  for  a  long  time.  The 
torture  inside  him,  for  a  moment,  was 
unbearable.  But  within  his  own  anguish 
he  recognized  the  unmistakable  note  of 
gladness,  the  glowing  of  a  new  light. 
Buddy's  smooth  comfortable  voice  and 
low  chuckle  came  back  to  him.  His  won- 
derful sense  of  humor.  The  glorious 
music  he  coaxed  fr6m  his  instrument, 
the  words  he  put  into  simple  rhyme. 

The  shock  wore  off.  The  bond  that 
gripped  Buddy  and  himself  tightened  as 
a  flood  of  memories  came  upon  him. 
Buddy  was  part  of  his  life  and  the  new 
discovery  melted  away  and  suddenly  it 
was  of  no  importance.  Everything  was 
now  clear.  It  was  clear  that  he  had  been 
blind  before,  much  more  blind  than  he 
was  now. 
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r£f}-\Ebl  Branch  Rickey,  President  of  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers,  signed  up  the  Negro 
Jackie  Robinson  to  play  short-stop  for  Montreal,  one  of  the  Dodger  farm  teams,  he 
was  asked  why  he  did  it.  "Look"  magazine  reports  him  as  saying,  "I'm  doing  it  because 
I  can't  help  it.  I  cannot  face  my  Cod  much  longer  knowing  that  His  black  creatures 
are  held  separate  and  distinct  from  His  white  creatures  in  the  game  that  has  given  me 
all  I  call  my  own." 

Jackie  himself,  has  some  strong  ideas  on  the  subject.  One  day,  recently,  when  he 
was  expecting  Harold  Parrott,  secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers,  to  call  with  some 
cameramen,  he  called  the  clerk  at  the  Woodside,  the  Harlem  hotel  where  he  was 
staying,  and  asked  that  his  guests  be  shown  to  his  room  as  soon  as  they  came  in.  The 
clerk  asked  immediately:  "Are  they  white  or  Negro?"  "White,"  Jackie  replied.  Then 
with  a  trace  of  arched  pride  in  his  voice,  the  clerk  retorted:  "We  don't  allow  white 
folks  in  this  hotel." 

It  didn't  take  Jackie  long  to  pack  his  duds  and  check  out.  He  would  have  no  part 
in  any  racial  prejudices. — Meanna  Cheserton  Mangle 
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One  of  the  most  significant 
international  movements 
of  the  past  hundred  years 


By  WILLIAM  BENTON 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State 


TrIE  call  which  brought  me  into  my 
present  post  in  the  State  Department 
came  with  the  suddenness  and  speed  of 
a  stroke  of  lightning.  It  was  literally  a 
call — a  telephone  call  the  last  day  of 
August,  1945,  from  Secretary  Byrnes, 
whom  I  had  not  met  up  to  that  time.  I 
was  in  Connecticut  and  he  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Why  did  I  accept?  In  the  months 
that  have  passed  since,  I  have  occasion- 
ally speculated  on  what  factors  in  my 
life  and  background  led  me  to  decide, 
over  a  weekend,  that  I  would  accept. 
As  all  of  us  know,  a  decision  itself  can 
be  sudden  and  unpremeditated,  but  its 
roots  may  go  back  through  a  lifetime. 
I  believe  that  this  was  true  in  this  case 
with  me. 

The  roots,  I  believe,  were  my  family 
background.  For  example,  there  is  no 
time  in  my  memory  when  I  was  not 
deeply  conscious  of  the  field  of  foreign 
missions — of  its  religious  importance 
and  also  its  opportunity  for  building 
understanding  among  peoples.  My  grand- 
father, after  whom  I  am  named,  was 
a  Congregational  missionary,  the  first, 
so  the  family  story  goes,  ever  to  be  sent 
to  Syria  by  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
He  took  my  father  to  Syria  when  he 
was    nine   months    old,    where    he    was 


brought  up,  and  my  uncles  and  aunts 
were  born  there.  Later  my  father  be- 
came a  Congregational  minister  and  at 
the  age  of  thirty  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment on  a  university  faculty. 

Since  I  was  first  raised  in  pay  from 
$25  to  $35  a  week,  I  have  supported  the 
Benton  School  in  Syria,  a  small  mission 
school  at  the  primary  level.  Perhaps 
this  will  help  you  understand  how  Sec- 
retary Byrnes'  telephone  call  stirred 
forces  in  me  which  had  been  created 
many  years  ago.  I  was  not  conscious  of 
this  at  the  time,  but  it  was  almost  as 
if  I  had  heard  the  words  of  Paul  which 
over  the  centuries  have  inspired  millions 
to  positive  action: 

"For  whosoez>er  shall  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  How 
then  shall  they  call  upon  Him  in  whom 
•they  have  not  believed?  and  how  shall 
they  believe  in  Hun  of  whom  they  have 
not  heard?  and  how  shall  they  hear 
without  a  preacher?  And  how  shall  they 
preach,  except  they  be  sent?  as  it  is 
written,  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of 
them  that  preach  the  gospel  of  peace, 
and  bring  glad  tidings  of  good  things!" 
(Romans  10:13-15) 

I  think  the  relationship  between  for- 
eign missions  and  the-  informational  and 
cultural     exchange     program     of     the 
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United  States  Government  can  best  be 
illustrated  by  the  interesting  history  of 
the  use  of  that  immortal  saying  of  Jesus, 
"Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free."  (John  8  :32) 
You  will  recall  that  when  Jesus  ut- 
tered this  sentence,  He  explained  that 
by  truth  He  meant  the  fact  of  His  di- 
vinity and  power  of  salvation,  and  that 
by  free  He  meant  freedom  from  sin. 
(John  8:26,  33-45,  51.)  It  is  in  the 
spirit  of  this  meaning  that  the  great 
stream  of  missionaries  has  gone  out  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  from  our  country 
during  the  past  century  and  a  half,  to 
bring  the  gospel  of  salvation  and  free- 
dom from  sin  to  people  everywhere. 

Truth  Signifies  Knowledge 

But  during  the  ages  since  Jesus  spoke 
the  words,  they  have  acquired  a  new 
and  additional  meaning.  It  does  not  de- 
tract from  nor  affect  the  original  mean- 
ing, but  is  supplementary  to  it.  In  this 
new  meaning,  truth  signifies  knowledge 
— knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  the 
people  in  it ;  of  the  actions  and  opinions 
of  men,  wise  and  foolish ;  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  medicine,  agriculture, 
engineering,  economics,  and  so  on ;  of 
the  ways  in  which  human  beings  live 
together  in  communities  and  nations, 
and  their  hopes  and  dreams  and  fears 
and  needs. 

And  in  this  new  meaning,  free  refers 
to  the  liberation  of  men  from  tyranny, 
political  shackles,  social  suppressions, 
economic  slavery,  and  all  institutions 
which  limit  their  beliefs,  dim  their  as- 
pirations, or  curb  their  love  for  their 
fellow  human  beings. 

So  today,  when  we  read  or  hear,  "Ye 
shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free,"  we  give  to  it  both 
meanings. 

The  history  of  the  American  mis- 
sionary movement  is  that  of  the  growth 


of  the  second  meaning  in  the  work  done 
by  our  men  and  women  in  the  foreign 
mission  field,  so  that  gradually  they 
have  become  not  only  missionaries  for 
Christ,  but  unofficial  centers  of  infor- 
mation about  the  United  States  and  its 
democratic  processes. 

Example  of  the   Master 

When  missionaries  first  started  going 
to  other  countries,  their  purpose  was 
not  to  tell  about  our  country,  but  about 
Christ.  If  they  taught  people  to  read 
and  write,  it  was  so  that  they  might 
read  the  Bible.  If  they  healed  the  sick 
and  comforted  the  afflicted,  it  was  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Master. 

During  my  grandfather's  under- 
graduate days  at  Williams  and  at  Yale, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1843,  he 
kept  a  diary  which  is  now  one  of  my 
treasured  possessions.  Each  day  the 
entries  were  not  accounts  of  current 
items,  but  long  searchings  of  his  soul 
for  evidences  of  sin,  a  record  of  his 
resolves  to  be  purer  in  spirit  and 
thought,  and  so  on.  He  read  the  Bible 
continuously,  reading  through  it  once 
each  year.  Perhaps  the  story  of  his  mar- 
riage illustrates  his  attitude  towards 
life.  After  finishing  his  graduate  work 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  he  was 
scheduled  for  the  foreign  mission  field. 
While  preparing  himself,  he  heard  of  a 
young  woman  in  a  nearby  Connecticut 
town,  whose  sister  was  a  missionary  to 
the  Choctaws  in  Oklahoma,  and  he  was 
told  that  she  too  wanted  to  become  a 
missionary.  He  obtained  a  horse  and 
rode  to  her  home.  Family  tradition  says 
it  didn't  take  him  long  to  come  to  the 
point. 

"I  hear  that  you,  too,  want  to  labor 
in  the  Lord's  vineyard,"  he  said.  "Let 
us  do  so  together."  So  they  were  mar- 
ried, went  to  Syria,  and  my  father  was 
born    some   three   or   four   years    later, 
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when  they  were  back  on  a  visit  home. 

I  might  interpolate  here  that  my 
grandmother  also  kept  a  diary,  which  is 
another  family  treasure.  It  was  quite 
different  from  that  of  her  husband.  Hers 
was  filled  with  chatty  tales  of  what  was 
going  on  around  her.  It  gave  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  life  she  and  her  family 
led.  One  entry  told  how  she  was  watch- 
ing her  son,  my  father,  crawling  about 
the  floor  as  a  little  tot,  smiling  and 
gurgling.  She  finished:  "It  is  extraor- 
dinarily difficult  for  me  to  believe  that 
this  child  was  born  in  original  sin." 

"Ambassadors"  for  Their  Country 

But  while  carrying  on  their  religious 
work,  these  early  missionaries  inevitably 
and  constantly  were  giving  information 
about  their  country.  Their  very  actions 
aroused  curiosity  and  interest.  Who 
were  these  strange  men  and  women  who 
left  their  homes  to  preach  and  to  .help 
others?  Where  did  they  come  from? 
What  were  their  homes  like?  Who  was 
their  king  or  emperor?  Did  all  their 
people  wear  the  same  clothes  as  they? 
What  food  did  they  eat  ?  All  these  ques- 
tions and  a  flood  of  others  had  to  be 
answered.  And  as  the  answers  came, 
more  questions  were  asked,  and  more 
answers  were  given. 

The  missionaries  answered  the  ques- 
tions as  a  means  to  their  end,  but  as 
the  years  turned  into  decades  and  the 
decades  into  more  than  a  century,  the 
means  became  increasingly  important 
and  valuable  in  their  own  right.  The 
whole  character  of  the  missionary  move- 
ment developed,  and  giving  information 
and  knowledge  became  an  integral  part 
of  it,  so  that  increasingly  the  preachers 
who  have  gone  forth  have  been  also  the 
teachers,  the  physicians,  the  agricul- 
tural experts,  the  engineers,  the  archi- 
tects, and  the  like.  And  hospitals, 
schools     and     universities     have     taken 


their    place    beside    our    churches    and 
mission  halls. 

The  result  has  been  a  voluntary  in- 
formation and  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram that  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
international  movements  of  the  past 
hundred  years.  It  has  done  far  more  to 
achieve  understanding,  in  many  coun- 
tries, than  anything  that  has  ever  been 
done  by  private  commercial  interests  or 
by  our  Government.  And  this  bears 
fruit  every  day.  Iran  recently  has  been 
much  in  the  public  eye,  as  I  do  not  need 
to  tell  you.  Let  me  quote  something 
about  this  country  said  by  Representa- 
tive Luther  A.  Johnson  of  Texas  last 
October.  It  was  during  the  hearings 
before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
Bloom  Bill,  which  augments  the  scope 
of  our  State  Department  program  of 
interchange  of  knowledge  and  skills. 
He  said: 

"I  remember  when  we  had  a  con- 
ference down  at  the  State  Department, 
and  .  .  .  there  was  a  Minister  from  one 
of  those  countries  that  made  this  state- 
ment; he  was  talking  about  the  people 
from  Persia.  The  Persian  people,  he 
said,  believed  in  the  United  States.  He 
thought  that  they  distrusted  some  other 
countries,  but  they  all  had  faith  in  the 
United  States.  I  asked  him  why  that 
was,  and  he  said  he  thought  it  was 
due  to  mission  schools.  They  didn't 
change  religions,  although  they  did  ac- 
cept democratic  ideals  because  those 
things  had  become  inculcated  in  them." 

Influence    of   American    Institution 

On  the  same  day  that  Representative 
Johnson  said  this,  Air.  Roy  Henderson, 
who  is  Director  of  the  Office  of  Near 
Eastern  and  African  Affairs  in  the 
State  Department,  gave  some  unusually 
interesting  testimony  in  support  of  the 
Bloom  Bill.  Here  is  an  extract: 
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"The  American  University  in  Beirut 
...  as  you  may  know,  was  founded 
nearly  eighty  years  ago  by  a  group  of 
American  citizens.  Its  influence  was 
spread  throughout  the  entire  Near  East. 
In  it,  since  it  was  founded,  students  of 
all  religions  and  nationalities  of  the 
Near  East  have  been  receiving  an  edu- 
cation similar  to  that  which  our'  uni- 
versities give  to  students  in  this  coun- 
try. A  prominent  British  official,  who 
has  spent  many  years  in  the  Near  East, 
made  the  remark  to  me  some  time  ago 
that  in  his  opinion  the  American  Uni- 
versity of  Beirut,  more  than  any  other 
single  influence  in  the  Near  East,  was 
responsible  for  the  loyalty  of  the  Mos- 
lem peoples  to  the  democratic  powers 
during  the  course  of  the  war.  He  pointed 
out  quite  correctly  that  there  were 
hundreds  of  officials  and  intellectual 
leaders  in  the  countries  of  the  Near 
East  who,  as  a  result  of  their  education 
in  that  university,  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  democratic  concepts 
and  with  the  ideals  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  were  able,  with  their  knowl- 
edge, to  offset  the  insidious  propaganda 
of  the  enemy  totalitarian  countries.  If 
there  had  not  been  in  the  Near  East 
important  elements  of  the  population 
with  an  understanding  of  democratic 
ways  of  life,  military  developments  in 
that  area  might  have  been  quite  differ- 
ent from  those  which  actually  took 
place." 

Reservoir  of  Cood  Will 

When  we  turn  to  the  Far  East,  we 
find  stirring  evidence  of  the  work  of 
missionaries  which  has  done  much  to 
transform  the  life  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  Asiatics. 

When  Wendell  Willkie  left  Chengtu, 
China,  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  October 
9,  1942,  to  fly  home  across  the  Gobi 
Desert,  Mongolia,  Siberia,  Alaska  and 
Canada,  he  had  become  convinced  that 
the  world  was  one  world,  "small  not 
only  on  the  map,  but  also  in  the  minds 


of  men,"  and  "that  there  exists  in  the 
world  today  a  gigantic  reservoir  of  good 
will  toward  us,  the  American  people." 

"Many  things,"  Willkie  said,  "have 
created  this  enormous  reservoir.  At  the 
top  of  the  list  go  the  hospitals,  schools, 
and  colleges  which  American  mission- 
aries, teachers  and  doctors  have  founded 
in  the  far  corners  of  the  world."  He 
continued :  "At  Chengtu,  in  West  China, 
I  met  and  plied  with  questions  the 
presidents  of  the  eight  universities 
there.  The  faculties  of  six  had  escaped 
from  Japanese-occupied  areas  and  were 
now  using  the  facilities  of  the  two 
resident  universities  in  shifts  which 
kept  the  buildings,  libraries  and  lab- 
oratories occupied  almost  24  hours  a 
day  ...  I  shall  never  forget  the  im- 
pressive scene  of  10,000  students  as  I 
spoke,  and  heard  their  full-throated 
cheers   at  every   reference  of  freedom." 

Our  Heritage  of  Individual  Freedom 

It  is  interesting  to  be  told  that  six 
of  the  eight  universities  referred  to  by 
Willkie  were  Christian  missionary  in- 
stitutions. The  majority  of  the  10,000 
students  had  been  trained  in  these  Chris- 
tian institutions. 

Our  country  was  a  world  pioneer  in 
proclaiming  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  liberty,  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. You  will  recall  a  phrase 
in  the  first  line  of  that  document — the 
ancestor  of  my  program  of  today  in 
the  State  Department — "a  decent  respect 
to  the  opinion  of  mankind."  The  authors 
of  the  Declaration  were  addressing 
themselves  to  people  everywhere. 

Thirteen  years  later  the  Constitution 
went  a  long  step  further.  It  proclaimed 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  people 
as  a  whole  over  all  government  and  all 
officials.  These  two  principles — liberty, 
for  the  individual,  sovereignty  for  all 
the   people — form   our    sacred   heritage. 


How  do  you  rate 
in  this  test  to 
keep   a   clean    record? 


chaplain  john  b. 
Mcpherson 


MARK  TWAIN  in  a  cynical  mood 
remarked  "Be  good,  and  you  will 
be  lonesome."  Another  wag  changed  the 
last  line  of  Reilley's  familiar  poem  to 
reflect  what  he  thought  to  be  a  more 
truthful  conclusion : 

"There  was  a  little  girl, 
With  a  pretty  little  curl, 
Right  in  the  center  of  her  forehead, 
When  she  was  good,  she  was  awfully 

good, 
But  when  she  was  bad,  she  was  popu- 
lar." 

In  spite  of  the  wag's  sly  ridicule  of 
goodness,  there  is  something  in  each  of 
us  that  turns  to  the  warm. attractiveness 
of  goodness.  Most  callous  among  us 
would  echo  the  child's  prayer,  "O  God, 
make  bad  people  good  and  good  people 
nice."  All  of  us  would  prefer  being  good 
to  being  no  good. 

By  goodness  I  do  not  mean  goody 
goodness.  Or  that  type  of  goodness  that 
enables  you  to  get  along  with  an  old 
maid  aunt  or  pour  tea  for  the  ladies'  aid. 
I  do  mean  an  unswerving  devotion  to 
truth,  a  fidelity  that  will  not  be  sur- 
rendered even  by  threat  of  death,  and 
actions  governed  by  sincerity,  purity  and 
honesty. 


If  it  is  true  then  that  most  people 
would  prefer  good  to  no  good — good 
for  something  rather  than  good  »for 
nothing — why  do  we  find  it  necessary  to 
use  coercion  in  the  form  of  policemen, 
courts,  prisons,  armies,  and  even 
churches  and  chaplains? 

It  is  rather  strange  that  each  of  us 
respects  and  desires  goodness,  yet  finds 
himself  somewhat  fouled  up  when  he 
translates  his  desire  into  action.  I,  for 
one,  don't  know  all  the  answers.  I  do 
wish  to  suggest  four  things  a  man  must 
do,  if  he  would  make  his  record  true. 

Young  Man,  Think  Clearly! 

1.  To  think  without  confusion,  clearly. 
We  desire  goodness,  we  want  to  be 
worth  while,  but  we  are  also  skeptics 
and  experimentalists.  We  will  try  any- 
thing once.  The  experimental  attitude  in 
the  laboratory  is  commendable,  but  in 
life  it  is  tragic.  In  a  laboratory  we  can 
empty  test  tubes,  wash  them  out,  begin 
over.  Not  so  in  life. 

Life  is  no  blackboard  that  can  be 
erased  at  will.  Mistakes  leave  their  dis- 
figuring marks  on  our  lives,  yet  we  need 
not  know  failure  before  we  know  suc- 
cess, or  badness  before  we  know  good- 
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ness — especially  if  we  have  any  guide  or 
pilot  to  turn  to. 

An  old  pilot  of  a  river  steamer  was 
seeking  employment.  His  prospective 
employer  asked  him  the  following  ques- 
tion :  "Do  you  know  where  all  the  sand 
bars,  snags,  and  other  obstructions  in 
the  river  bed  are?"  The  old  man  thought 
a  moment  then  replied : 

"No  sir,  I  do  not." 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  the  man,  "you  won't 
do  for  the  job." 

The  old  man  rose  to  leave.'  As  he 
reached  the  door  he  turned  and  said :  "I 
don't  know  where  all  the  bars  and  snags 
in  the  river  bed  are,  but  I  do  know  where 
the  channel  is  and  that's  where  I  cal- 
culate to  do  my  sailing." 

But  we  don't  like  taking  lessons  from 
a  pilot.  We  are  like  Johnny.  Johnny 
was  told  by  his  mother  that  he  must  do 
a  certain  thing.  Being  a  bright  and  some- 
what inquisitive  youngster,  he  asked: 
"Why  must  I  do  as  you  tell  me?" 

His  mother  was  taken  by  surprise  and 
could  not  immediately  think  of  an  an- 
swer. Then  she  said,  "You  must  do  as 
I  tell  you  because  I  had  to  do  as  my 
mother  told  me,  and  she  had  to  do  as 
her  mother  told  her." 

"Humph,"  replied  Johnny,  "who 
started  this  silly  game,  anyway?" 

But  it  is  not  so  silly.  What  better 
guide  is  there  than  those  who  have 
lived  well?  Parents,  books  of  biography, 
are  all  helpful.  No  figure  surpasses  that 
of  Christ.  His  Lordship  has  no  rivals. 
Study  this  Galilean.  Think  about  Him 
until  He  gets  hold  of  you,  and  then 
trust  His  guidance  to  the  highest  good. 

Consider  Your  Fellovvmen 

2.  The  second  thing  a  man  must  do  if 
he  would  make  his  record  true  is :  To 
love  his  fellowmen  sincerely.  It  is  easy 
to  love  those  who  love  us.  It  is  not  easy 
to  love  those  who  seem  unlovable.  Yet 


love  is  the  only  force  strong  enough  to 
reach  beyond  creed,  race,  economic  and 
social  distinctions.  Love  is  the  oil  of 
the  machinery  of  civilization  that  keeps 
things  running  smoothly.  It  is  the  only 
force  that  will  unite  us  in  community 
life,  national  and  international  life. 

3.  The  third  thing  a  man  must  do  if 
he  would  make  his  record  true  is  :  To 
act  from  honest  motives  purely.  I  never 
knew  a  man  who  didn't  have  some  ex- 
cuse or  explanation  for  his  actions.  We 
can  blame  our  homelife,  our  wife,  our 
commanding  officer— or,  if  we  aren't 
too  quick  on  the  trigger,  we  can  blame 
Congress.  Any  action  based  upon  a 
motive  which  violates  a  higher  motive  is 
ruinous.  When  we  act,  let  us  act  upon 
the  highest  motive. 

Crasp   the    Hand    of   Cod 

4.  The  fourth  thing  a  man  must  do  if 
he  would  make  his  record  true  is  :  To 
trust  in  God  and  heaven  securely.  There 
are  some  areas  of  life  where  we  must 
move  and  act  upon  faith.  The  thorough- 
going skeptic  is  a  paralytic— he  suffers 
from  "the  paralysis  of  analysis."  The 
centipede  was  quite  happy,  until  the  frog, 
for  fun  asked,  "Which  leg  comes  after 
which?"  It  raised  his  mind  to  such  a 
pitch  that  he  lay  helpless  in  a  ditch, 
considering  how  to  run. 

Our  nation  is  governed  by  faith.  "In 
God  we  trust."  We  print  that  on  our 
coins ;  we  must  write  it  in  our  lives. 
Our  time  demands  men  of  faith  and  men 
of  action.  In  moving  in  the  realm  of  the 
unknown  we  stretch  forth  our  hands  and 
find,  not  emptiness,  but  the  reassuring 
grasp  of  the  hand  of  God. 

There  are,  then,  four  things  a  man 
must  do  if  he  would  make  his  record 
true:  think  without  confusion,  clearly; 
love  his  fellowmen  sincerely ;  act  from 
honest  motives  purely ;  trust  in  God  and 
heaven  securely. 
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By     LORD     HALIFAX 

Former  British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

WE  ARE  struggling  today  through 
the  backwash  of  a  great  war.  We 
are  thankful  for  a  great  deliverance ;  we 
are  deeply  preoccupied  with  the  prob- 
lems that  the  war  has  left,  and  wonder- 
ing what  they  may  portend  for  the  future 
of  world  peace.  But  I  hope  we  also 
remind  ourselves  repeatedly  of  some  of 
those  things  that  men  see  clearly  when 
they  are  fighting  for  their  lives  but 
which  are  apt  to  fade  as  the  immediate 
danger  passes. 

One  of  those  things  is  connected  with 
the  question  you  and  I  must  have  asked 
ourselves  very  often.  What  were  the 
deep-down  causes  of  the  world  coming 
to  so  dire  disaster,  and  what  lesson  may 
we  learn  for  greater  wisdom  in  the 
future?  Of  course  we  all  know  the 
part  played  by  the  ambitions  of  dictators, 
exploiting  the  political  and  economic 
distresses  of  their  time. 

But  what  must  be  of  the  gravest  con- 
cern to  us  as  Christians  is  that  after 
nearly  two  thousand  years  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  a  large  part  of  Europe 
should  have  relapsed  into  conditions  as 
degrading  as  anything  known  or  done 
in  the  worst   days   of  paganism ;    as   if 


We     cannot     separate     Christian 
belief     from     Christian     practice 

Christianity  had  not  been  born ;  or  as  if, 
after  brief  trial,  men  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  had  no  further  use 
for  it. 

We  have  read  the  accounts  of  Hitler's 
concentration  camps  and  seen  pictures  of 
the  atrocities  committed  there.  I  sup- 
pose they  are  without  parallel  for  horror 
in  the  world's  history.  And  yet  worse 
than  the  physical  suffering  inflicted  was 
the  organized  attempt  to  strip  human 
beings  of  their  individual  dignity  and  to 
treat  them  as  a  pack  of  cattle.  Worse, 
because  that  was  part  of  a  carefully 
calculated  policy  of  denying  to  men  and 
women  all  the  rights  which  Christianity 
had  asserted  for  them. 

Warred  on   Human  Dignity 

Such  were  the  crimes  of  a  system  in 
which  the  State  was  everything  and  the 
individual  nothing.  They  were  not  the, 
savage  or  accidental  outbursts  of  a  few 
men,  driven  by  their  own  basest  instincts. 
They  were  the  perfectly  logical  product 
of  a  philosophy  of  society.  Why  did  we 
hear  repeated  assertions  from  the  mas- 
ters of  this  philosophy  that  its  real 
enemy  was  Christianity?  There  could 
be  no  doubt  about  the  answer. 

It  was  precisely  because  in  Christian 
belief  each  individual  man  or  woman  is 
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possessed  of  an  immortal  soul  that  the 
challenging  claim  of  Christianity  is  so 
flatly  intolerable  to  the  totalitarian 
thinker.  Just  listen  to  what  the  challenge 
is :  Governments  will  pass;  states  will 
perish;  societies  and  civilisations  zvill 
crumble ;  but  man  lives  on  eternally,  not 
as  a  species  but  as  an  individual.  And 
if  that  is  true  it  makes  the  stature  of 
the  State  a  passing  product  of  a  transi- 
tory point  in  time. 

But  what  we  have  to  recognize  and  to 
remember  is  that  many  of  the  men  who 
professed  these  anti-Christian  doctrines 
were  nominal  Christians,  and  that  many 
of  the  countries  they  ruled  and  abused 
were  nominally  Christian  countries ;  and 
that  they  came  within  measurable  dis- 
tance of  successfully  imposing  their  will 
upon  the  world. 

Christianity    Has    "Subtle"    Foe 

More  than  once  in  history,  Christen- 
dom has  survived  great  peril  by  the 
narrowest  of  margins — as  when  the 
Saracen  armies  were  turned  back  at 
Tours,  or  when  the  Turks  were  broken 
before  the  walls  of  Vienna.  Yet,  at  those 
great  crises  Christianity  knew  what  it 
was  up  against,  and,  great  as  was  its 
danger,  I  doubt  whether  it  was  as  great 
as  the  more  subtle  and  insidious  corro- 
sion   that    menaces    Christianity    today. 

What 'has  been  happening?  We  may 
rightly  blame  the  exponents  of  a  false 
philosophy,  but  can  we  Christians  our- 
selves claim  to  have  been  entirely  free 
from  fault?  In  the  years  before  the  war 
nothing  was  more  conspicuous  than  the 
weakening  hold  of  the  Christian  moral 
law  upon  whole  peoples. 

It  is  at  least  arguable  that  Nazism 
would  never  have  established  so  firm  a 
grip  upon  the  German  people,  or  con- 
quered so  large  a  part  of  Europe,  if 
from  the  outset  it  had  been  faced  by 
Christians  as   enthusiastic   for  what   is 


true  as  the  Nazis  zvere  for  what  is  false. 
Nor  is  the  argument  merely  one  of  his- 
toric interest.  If  there  was  a  latent 
sickness  in  the  Christian  world,  which 
remains  uncured,  sooner  or  later  the 
malady  will  surely  reappear. 

You  talk  of  your  country,  and  my 
people  talk  of  ours,  as  Christian  lands. 
We  do  not  always  stop  to  think  what  we 
mean  by  that  term.  If  all  we  mean  is 
that  the  ethical  standards  of  Christianity, 
broadly  speaking,  are  reproduced  in  our 
laws  and  our  way  of  life,  we  might  make 
out  a  good  case  for  our  assertion; 
though  even  then  some  would  be  found 
to  question  it. 

But  if  we  mean  that  we  are  both  na- 
tions, in  the  main,  of  practicing  Chris- 
tians, not  merely  accepting  the  Christian 
rules  of  conduct  but  professing  belief 
in  the  central  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
our  claim  is  very  much  more  doubtful. 
And  that  brings  us,  I  believe,  to  the 
root  of  the  trouble — the  idea  that  you 
can  separate  Christian  belief  from  Chris- 
tian practice ;  the  assumption  that  Chris- 
tianity provides  an  admirable  moral 
code  with  which  the  world  can  get  along 
very  nicely,  without  destroying  all  its 
simple  charm  by  setting  it  against  a 
highly  debatable  historical  and  religious 
background. 

"Living  on   Past  Capital" 

Both  as  individuals  and  as  nations  we 
have  been  and  are  living  on  past  capital. 
That  is  an  idle  and  extravagant  way  of 
going  on,  unless  you  are  taking  steps 
all  the  time  to  replace  what  you  spend, 
and  that  is  what  very  few  of  us  do,  when 
we  allow  this  link  between  belief  and 
conduct  to  wear  thin. 

A  story  used  to  be  told  in  India  of  a 
British  general  in  that  country  who,  on 
Ascension  Day  in  each  year,  was  in  the 
habit  of  calling  out  all  the  troops  of  his 
garrison    and    holding    an     impressive 
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ceremonial  parade.  As  he.  was  not  given 
to  observing  the  other  feasts  of  the 
Church  in  this  punctilious  fashion,  people 
were  rather  puzzled  to  account  for  his 
action,  and  one  day  someone  asked  him 
why  he  singled  out  Ascension  Day  for 
these  compliments.  He  replied:  "What 
do  you  mean  ?  Of  course  I  honor  the  day 
on  which  Her  Gracious  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  ascended  the  throne  of  Britain !" 

Here  indeed  there  was  contact  be- 
tween belief  and  conduct ;  but  the  belief 
was  not  very  strongly  or  intelligently 
based.  And  the  position  of  a  man  whose 
practice  is  not  firmly  rooted  in  intelli- 
gible principle  will  always  be  precarious. 

There  is  not  the  simple  acceptance  of 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  Christian  faith 
that  there  was  fifty  years  ago.  Some- 
times it  is  that  what  used  to  be  very 
clear  has  grown  blurred ;  sometimes  that 
what  was  held  immensely  important  is 
so  no  longer.   But  the   result  is   grave. 

For  it  has  been  said  with  truth  that 
"wherever  we  find  a  false  idea  about 
men,  its  origin  lies  in  a  false  idea  about 
God,"  and  it  is  impossible  to  have  a 
more  false  idea  of  God  than  to  have  no 
idea  of  Him  at  all.  Of  course  there  are 
plenty  of  people  who  profess  to  think 
that  life  on  this  planet  is  all  an  accident, 
that  God  is  a  solar  myth,  that  death  is 
as  much  an  end  as  birth  was  a  begin- 
ning, and  that  therefore  the  solitary  pur- 
pose of  man  should  be  to  get  through  his 
time  here  with  as  much  comfort  and  as 
little  suffering  as  possible. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  great  majority,  who  are  at 
least  vaguely  aware  of  the  existence  of 
some  Power  or  Person  greater  than 
themselves,  a  Power  or  Person  who 
brings  into  their  lives  a  sense  of  purpose 
and  of  responsibility.  They  are  conscious 
of  something  in  their  makeup  which  for- 
bids them  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  lesser  and  lower  values,  and  to  treat 


life  as  if  it  were  merely  a  business  of 
making  more  money,  acquiring  large 
automobiles  or  radio  sets,  and  having 
what  is  called  a  "good  time." 

All  this  will  vary  with  individuals ; 
few  might  be  able  to  give  any  very 
rational  account  of  their  thought;  and 
for  many  it  would  be  apparently  over- 
laid by  the  pressures  of  everyday  life. 
But  "still  waters  run  deep,"  and  from 
time  to  time  we  catch  glimpses  of  this 
other  element :  on  the  battlefield,  where 
men  lay  down  their  lives  for  a  country ' 
or  a  cause;  in  hospitals,  where  men  lie 
badly  wounded,  but  at  peace ;  in  the  lives 
of  people  who  have  suffered  deep  sorrow 
and  have  yet  plainly  found  that  secret 
of  happiness  which  others  seek  in  vain. 

"Hunger    in    Men's    Souls'1 

In  all  these  different  ways  do  men 
reach  out  in  self-surrender  to  something- 
greater  than  themselves,  through  which 
they  may  come  to  that  union  of  partner- 
ship with  God  for  which  unconsciously 
men  and  women  everywhere  are  hungry. 
And  this  unconscious  hunger  in  men's 
souls  is  an  abiding  challenge  to  organ- 
ized religion  and  to  us  all.  For  people 
today  want  to  be  told  very  definitely 
what  the  Christian  faith  is  and  what 
claims  it  makes  upon  them.  They  will 
not  be  brought  to  embrace  the  Christian 
religion  because  it  is  recommended  as 
expedient,  or  necessary,  or  full  of  moral 
values.  But  they  will  go  on  their  knees 
if  they  can  come  to  feel  that  it  is  true. 
For  the  perpetual  alternative  stands — 
either  it  is  true  and  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  world,  or  else  it  is  false  and 
the  greatest  of  all  delusions. 

Those  of  us,  therefore,  who  know  it 
to  be  true  must  perforce  be  conscious  of 
how  great  an  obligation  this  lays  upon 
us  of  striving  by  word  and  act  to  be 
loyal  exponents  of  the  truth.  For  by  our 
presentation  of  what  we  believe  will  men 
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judge  us  and  the  religion  which  we  pro- 
fess. It  is  a  sobering  thought  that  God's 
method  of  working  out  His  will  seems 
to  be  always  through  individuals — that 
is  to  say,  men  and  women  like  ourselves, 
subject  to  all  the  limitations  and  certain 
failures  of  human  weakness. 

The  regeneration  of  the  world  and  the 
healing  of  its  maladies  must  start  in  the 
personal  lives  of  men  and  women,  work- 
ing upward  and  outward  into  the  nation, 
and  through  national  into  international 
life. 

Rooted  and  Grounded  in  Love 

Who,  we  may  well  ask,  can  be  suf- 
ficient for  these  things?  Certainly  no 
human  strength  alone,  but  human  capac- 
ity transformed,  as  St.  Paul  prayed,  by 


Divine  wisdom  and  love.  "That  Christ 
may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith ;  that 
ye,  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love, 
may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all 
saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length, 
and  depth,  and  height;  and  to  know  the 
love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge, 
that  ye  might  be  filled  with  all  the  ful- 
ness of  God." 

It  was  this  same  glowing  assurance 
of  power  that  was  reflected  in  words 
written  in  his  diary  by  an  American 
soldier  who  fell  at  Chateau  Thierry  in 
1918:  "I  will  work ;  I  will  save;  I  will 
sacrifice;  I  will  endure;  I  will  fight 
cheerfully  and  do  my  utmost;  as  if  the 
whole  struggle  depended  on  me  alone." 

May  we  all  by  God's  grace  speak  and 
.act  with  equal  courage  arid  loyalty  to 
what  we  may  judge  to  be  His  will ! 
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^DWARD  FREDERICK  LINDLEY  WOOD,  first  Earl  of  Halifax,  retiring  British 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  sailed  for  England,  after  five  years  in  Wash- 
ington. He  was  a  remote  figure  to  most  Americans  in  the  menacing  spring  of 
1941.  The  American  people  know  him  now.  They  know  that  in  him  there  is  a 
deep  sincerity,  a  prodigious  knowledge  and  ability  for  work  and  that  he  is  as 
sincere  a  friend  of  us  and  of  our  way  of  life  as  Britain  ever  sent  to  our  country 
to  represent  her  interests  here.  How  many  United  States  Ambassadors,  we  wonder, 
would  lay  aside  diplomatic  affairs  to  talk  for  an  hour  and  a  half  with  a  group  of 
demonstrators  protesting  this  country's  policy  toward,  say,  Argentina?  Lord 
Halifax  did  this  to  an  American  group  protesting  Britain's  actions  in  Greece. 

He  has  shown  us  that  the  typical  Englishman  is  not  too  dissimilar  from  the 
typical  American,  holding  the  same  fears,  the  same  high  hopes,  basically  the  same 
loyalties  to  the  same  principles  and  standards.  He  saw  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Paul's 
in  London,  dedicated  to  those  Americans  who  died  defending  England,  and  their 
own  land,  a  symbol  of  the  basic  understanding  that  exists,  and  must  exist, 
between  our  two  great  English-speaking  countries.  "Let  us  then  go  forward,"  he 
said,  "into  the  years  of  peace  in  that  same  comradeship  which  it  was  our  salva- 
tion to  find  in  war."  , 

Continuing,  he  expressed,  perhaps,  his  own  philosophy  of  life  when  he  closed 
with  the  quotation  from  Lincoln:  "With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for 
all;  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  Cod  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in."  He  conducted  himself  to  that  rule  while  he  was  among 
us.    He   left  with   our   respect,    affection   and    best   wishes. — The    New   York   Times 
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3^  2uxzke/i  Plants  £amz  Wheat 

A   little   lesson    in   the   application   of   the   age- 
old    question,    "Am    I    my    brother's    keeper?" 


INSPIRED  by  a  sermon  in  his  local 
Quaker  church  in  1940,  Perry  Hay- 
den,  a  Quaker  miller  of  Tecumseh, 
Mich.,  set  out  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
Bible  lessons  on  "Tithing,"  "Rebirth" 
and  "Returns  on  what  we  sow." 

Hayden  started  with  a  cubic  inch  of 
wheat,  which  he  planted  in  the  above 
patch  of  4  ft.  by  8  ft.  ...  A  year  later 
he  harvested  the  patch;  deducted  the 
tithe  and  replanted  the  entire  balance 
of  each  crop.  .  .  .  Last  year's  crop,  which 
was  the  fifth,  had  grown  from  the 
original  cubic  inch  to  230  acres  and 
netted  5,555  bushels.  The  sixth  and 
final  year  of  the  demonstration  required 
2,500  acres  of  land.  If  continued  for 
nine  years  it  would  require  all  of  the 
land  in  W.  Virginia,  and  in  ten  years  it 
would  cover   the   whole   United    States. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  13th  year  would 
cover  the  whole  globe — all  starting  with 
a  cubic  inch  of  wheat,  a  little  faith  and 
God's  promises. 

Land  for  the  first  five  years,  was  fur- 
nished by  Henry  Ford,  but  last  fall's 
planting  was  so  large  that  no  single 
tract  of  land  in  Michigan  could  handle 
it,  so  the  seed  was  parceled  out  to  about 
250  farmers  throughout  the  country,  who 
have  planted  the  genuine  "Biblical 
Wheat"  and  will  give  the  tithe  to  more 
than  150  different  churches  representing 
all  faiths. 

A  representative  field  of  the  famous 
"Dynamic  Kernals"  has  been  planted  in- 
side the  race  track  at  the  Adrian,  Mich., 
Fair  Grounds,  where  the  final  huge 
official  celebration  will  be  held  during 
the  harvest  this  summer.  The  wheat  will 
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be    cut,    threshed,    ground    into    flour,  harvesting  pageants,  showing  equipment 

baked  into  biscuits  and  fed  to  the  mul-  used  from  the  Biblical  days  down  to  the 

titudes  in  the  grandstands,  right  before  modern  combines,  and  reports  from  the 

their  very  eyes.  farmers  throughout  the  country  who  are 

"Now  that  the  war  is  over,  elaborate  making  possible  the  completion  of  this 

plans    are    being    completed    by    Perry  stupendous  final  year  of  the  project,  will 

•Hayden,  in  co-operation  with  the  Lene-  make  this  great  religious  event  a  living 

wee  County  Fair  Board,     to  make  this  demonstration  of  the  Biblical  truths  re- 

the   most    spectacular    international   hu-  garding    sowing,    reaping,    re-birth    and 

man-interest  story   in  the  world,"   says  tithing,"  says  Perry  Hayden,  the  Quaker 

Raymond  J.  Jeffreys,  an  Ohio  publicist.  miller  and  founder  of  the  demonstration, 

"The    colorful    parades,    cutting    and  who  applies  the  Golden  Rule. 
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By  Chaplain  FLOYD  M.  PATTERSON 

ANY  PEOPLE  come  to  church  on 
Sunday  morning  because  they  think 
they  ought  to  and  they  do  it  as  a  matter 
of  duty.  Others  come  as  a  matter  of 
habit,  because  they  have  been  taught  to 
do  so.  Still  others,  and  frequently  I 
think  they  are  in  the  minority,  come 
because  they  know  that  they  really  need 
God  in  their  lives.  They  come  seeking 
God's  will  for  them. 

Worship  itself,  suggests  Olsen  in  his 
Worship  and  the  Sacraments,  is  the 
accomplishment  of  something  real — the 
effectual  anion  of  man  ivith  God.  A 
church  that  does  not  emphasize  worship 
as  primary  is  trying  to  build  the  struc- 
ture of  spiritual  society  with  the  cor- 
nerstone left  out.  The  old  formal  defini- 
tion of  worship  called  it  "the  response 
of  the  soul  to  the  consciousness  of  being 
in  the  presence  of  God."  Actually,  wor- 
ship is  the  appeal  to  the  religious  pur- 
pose through  feeling  and  imagination. 

Worship,  is  a  creative  act.  Every  act 
of  worship  seeks  to  bring  forth  a  direct 
experience  of  God.  It  fixes  attention 
upon  God  as  an  object  in  Himself 
supremely  desirable.  It  brings  all  life 
into  union  with  God,  communicates 
power,  and  results  in  a  peace  "that  the 
world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away." 

When  public  worship  is  a  corporate 
or  collective  assent  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Living  God,  it  becomes  a  socially 
creative     act.     Matthew     Arnold     was 


voicing  the  experience  of  the  race  when 
he  said  that  while  man  philosophizes 
best  alone,  he  worships  best  in  common. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this,  I  think: 
First,  the  movement  of  a  group  always 
lifts  the  individual  into  a  deeper  and 
more  intense  experience  than  would  be 
his  in  isolation.  And  second,  a  God  who 
is  love  finds  us  readiest  for  His  incom- 
ing when  we  are  consciously  sharing 
each  other's  hopes  and  aspirations.  God 
fulfills  His  purpose,  not  through  sep- 
arated individuals,  but  through  a  fel- 
lowship of  those  gripped  by  His  pur- 
pose. The  purpose  of  worship  is  to 
present  to  the  mind,  through  the  imagi- 
nation, one  idea,  maj  estic  and  inclusive. 

Preparing  Ourselves  for  Worship 

The  finest  brief  petition  that  I  know, 
giving  the  steps  in  the  unification  of  the 
soul  with  the  Eternal  Spirit,  is  this 
prayer  by  St.  Augustine:  "Grant,  O 
God,  that  w*e  may  desire  Thee,  and 
desiring  Thee  seek  Thee,  and  seeking 
Thee  find  Thee,  and  finding  Thee  be 
satisfied  with  Thee  forever." 

Note  that  the  first  step  is  "that  we 
may  desire  Thee."  It  should  be  ap- 
parent to  all  of  us  that  it  is  impossible 
to  force  religion  upon  anyone.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  push  a  gun  against  a 
man's  ribs  and  thus  get  him  to  go 
wherever  we  want  him  to  go.  It  is  even 
possible  for  a  wife  to  get  her  husband 
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to  church  that  way!  But  the  mere  out- 
ward formality  of  attending  worship 
services  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  person  is  agreeing  with  your  think- 
ing on  the  subject  of  church  attendance. 
In  worship  we  must,  indeed,  desire  to 
find  God.  That  means  that  we  shall  not 
simply  be  present  in  a  service  of  wor- 
ship, as  a  matter  of  habit  or  compulsion, 
but  that  we  are  present  for  the  high 
purpose  of  joining  in  a  search  for  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

Now,  in  Colonial  Days  .  .  . 

Some  of  you  may  remember  attend- 
ing services  where  the  minister  preached 
for  an  hour  or  more.  You  became  very 
tired  and  resented  the  "long  service,'* 
even  though  you  would  not  think  of 
complaining  about  a  three-hour  motion- 
picture  show.  But  in  the  churches  of 
colonial  America  the  services  lasted  a 
long,  long  time.  One  of  the  officials  of 
the  church  was  the  sergeant-at-arms. 
He  carried  a  long  pole  with  some  pad- 
ding on  the  end,  and  when  some  brother 
was  seen  with  his  head  resting  on  his 
chest,  lost  in  sleep,  the  sergeant  would 
march  down  the  aisle,  reach  over  with 
the  pole  and  give  the  sleeper  an  eye- 
opening  punch  on  the  jaw!  And  for 
the  ladies,  the  sergeant  would  attach  a 
rabbit's  foot  to  the  pole  and  tickle  them 
under  the  chin. 

On  one  occasion  the  minister  saw  one 
of  his  officials  fast  asleep,  and  to  make 
it  more  embarrassing  the  man  was  sit- 
ting very  near  to  the  front  of  the 
church.  Suddenly  changing  from  the 
sermon  he  was  preaching,  the  minister 
shouted :  "Fire !  Fire !"  The  sleepy 
brother,  only  half  awake,  jumped  out 
of  the  pew  and  started  asking,  "Where? 
Where  ?"  To  this  the  preacher  replied : 
"In  hell,  where  you're  going  if  you 
don't  stay  awake  and  listen  to  what  I'm 
saying !" 


Let  us  remember  that  the  mere  at- 
tendance at  religious  services  is  only 
the  beginning  of  our  share  in  worship. 
We  must  desire  to  find  God  ourselves. 

The  second  step  outlined  by  St. 
Augustine   was    "that   we   seek    Thee." 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  day- 
dreamers,  the  ones  who  are  forever 
wishing  for  things  and  doing  nothing 
about  realizing  them.  There  are  people 
who  look  at  religion  that  way,  too.  They 
express  an  interest  in  religion  so  long 
as  it  does  not  interfere  with  anything 
they  are  then  doing.  "I  will  attend 
church  soon,  but  next  Sunday  I'm  going 
skiing."  Or,  "I  just  couldn't  come  to 
church  last  Sunday,  I  stayed  up  too 
late  Saturday  night.  But  sometime  soon 
I'll  come:"  Such  expressions  are  usually 
made  in  a  tone  that  implies  apology  to 
the  minister,  as  if  your  attendance  at 
the  worship  service  made  any  difference 
to  the  minister !  It  is  your  soul  that 
needs  the  inspiration  in  the  hour  of 
worship.  The  minister  knows  that  he 
needs  God.  But  do  you?  Simply  desiring 
God  is  not  enough.  One  must  also  seek 
after  God. 

Finding  What  You  Seek 

The  third  step  in  worship  is  "that 
we  may  find  Thee."  Some  of  you  may 
like  to  hunt.  Let  us  suppose  that  some 
morning  you  get  up  early  to  go  duck 
hunting.  Before  you  leave,  you  give 
your  family  a  little  pep  talk  on  what 
a  good  hunter  you  are.  They  are  to 
have  everything  ready  for  a  big  dinner 
that  night — with  the  ducks  you  are  to 
shoot  as  the  main  feature  of  the  dinner. 
Then  late  that  afternoon  you  return 
home — without  any  ducks.  You  haven't 
even  been  able  to  buy  one  on  the  way 
home.  You  are  asked:  "Didn't  you 
•want  to  get  any  ducks?"  "Yes,  of 
course,"  you  reply  with  irritation.  "Did 
you    try    to    find    any    ducks    today?" 
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"Yes."  "But  did  you  find  any?"  you 
are  asked.  And  the  answer  is  "No,  not 
even  a  small  one!" 

The  same  three  questions  can  again 
be  asked  about  your  search  for  God.  Do 
you  want  Him?  Have  you  looked  for 
Him?  Did  you  find  Him?  The  answer 
to  the  last  is  too  frequently,  "No." 

Preaching  occupied  an  important 
place  in  the  early  church.  These  quota- 
tions are  only  samples  of  what  anyone 
can  find  through  the  pages  of  the  New 
Testament:  "From  that  time  Jesus  be- 
gan to  preach  (Matt.  4:17)";  "For 
Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to 
preach  the  gospel"   (I  Cor.  1:17). 

Protestantism  and  Early  Christianity 

Says  Dr.  Halford  E.  Luccock:  "The 
very  character  of  the  first  church  build- 
ings is  an  evidence  of  this  emphasis. 
They  were  designed  for  preaching. 
Hence,  they  did  not  follow  the  model 
of  the  Jewish  Temple,  which  was  split 
up  into  separate  courts,  or  of  the  pagan 
temples  such  as  the  Pantheon,  into 
whose  construction  the  need  for  preach- 
ing did  not  enter,  but  followed  the 
model  of  the  basilica,  or  court  of  jus- 
tice, emphatically  a  place  designed  for 
speech.  For  this  reason,  early  Christian 
churches  were  called  basilicas.  The 
building  was  oblong  in  shape,  with  a 
raised  platform  at  one  end.  These  build- 
ings were  used  for  preaching,  passing 
in  time  from  simple  exhortations  of  the 
post-apostolic  years  to  the  more  polished 
and  artistic  sermons  preached  to  thou- 
sands of  hearers  in  the  large  basilicas 
such  as  those  of  Ambrose  of  Milan  and 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  .  .  .  this 
early  era  of  preaching  stands  in  glaring 
contrast    with    the    darkness    that    de- 


scended over  the  church  in  later  cen- 
turies, when  preaching  lost  its  place, 
particularly  in  the  almost  complete 
black-out  of  preaching,  beginning  rough- 
ly about  A.D.  600  and  continuing  with 
local  exceptions,  until  the  first  streaks 
of  the  daybreak  of  the  Reformation. 
In  its  emphasis  upon  preaching,  then, 
Protestantism  made  one  of  its  great 
recoveries  of  early  Christianity." 

Preaching  an  Aid  to  Finding  Cod 

Let  it  be  said  without  hesitation,  how- 
ever, that  preaching  is  only  one  of  the 
aids  used  in  helping  us  to  find  God.  It 
is  very  important,  I  think,  but  it  is  of 
no  value  whatever  if  it  does  not  help 
us  in  the  all-important  quest  of  finding 
God  Himself. 

Preaching  can  help  us  find  God,  but 
it  cannot  achieve  the  last  step  in  our 
petition.  That  must  come  from  each 
individual  worshiper.  Augustine  says, 
"Grant,  O  God,  that  we  may  desire 
Thee,  seek  Thee,  find  Thee,  and  be 
satisfied  with  Thee  forever."  This  last 
step  is  one  that  you  must  take  alone. 

It  is  one  thing  to  know  what  ought 
to  be  done,  but  it  is  another  thing  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  results.  Some  people 
make  the  Christian  life  look  so  ter- 
ribly boring  and  unhappy  that  they 
frighten  people. 

So  the  last  step,  in  true  worship  is  in 
being   satisfied  with  the  life   you   seek 
to  live  in  fellowship  with   God.   These 
two  lines  of  poetry  sum  up,  in  my  esti- 
mation,   what    should    be    accomplished 
by  our  periods  of  worship: 
"Could'st  thou  in  vision  see  the  perfect 
man  God  meant, 
Thou  never  more  would' st  be  the  man 
thou  art,  content." 


/HIS  IS  the  final  test  of  a  gentleman:  his  respect  for  those  who  can  be  of  no 
possible  service  to  him. — William  Lyon  Phelps 


(Above)  Bishop  Henry  K.  Sherrill,  chairman  of 
the  General  Commission  on  Army  and  Navy  Chap- 
lains, enjoys  a  joke  with  General  Eisenhower  and 
Admiral  Nimitz  at  Commission  luncheon.  Both  the 
General      and      Admiral      praised      the      chaplains 


(Below)  Ceremony  at  which  Chaplains  Fraser, 
Parker  and  Zimmerman  were  presented  with  the 
Legion  of  Merit  by  Chaplain  Luther  D.  Miller, 
Army  Chief  of  Chaplains,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Left  to  right)  Chaplains  Luther  D.  Miller,  Harry 
C.  Fraser,  Roy  H.  Parker,  Walter  B.  Zimmerman, 
and  Patrick  J.    Ryan,   Deputy   Chief   of    Chaplains 
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(Above)  At  Protestant  Motion  Picture  Council 
luncheon  Daniel  A.  Poling  (left)  and  Raymond 
Massey  (right),  screen  actor,  confer  with  Rabbi 
A.  J.  Rosenbaum.  Protestant  guidance  in  crusade 
for      decent      pictures      is      Council's      objective 


Center)  North  Austin  Lutheran  Church,  Chicago, 
sponsors  employment  bureau  for  its  returning 
service  men.  Rev.  Fred  W.  Otterbein  (left)  inter- 
views one  of  his  .parishioners.  (Below)  SMCL 
officers  for  Heidelberg  Area,  Germany,  are,  left  to 
right:  Richard  Kemptner  (President),  G.  L.  White, 
Kenneth  Howard,  Edgar  F.   Pepper,   Wallace  Sue 
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WOT  long  ago  I  dropped  into  a  neigh- 
j|  borhood  theater  to  see  the  latest 
news-releases.  It  happened  that  my  ar- 
rival was  unfortunately  timed  with  the 
showing  of  some  antiquated  torture  film. 
Seated  on  my  right  was  a  neighbor's 
boy  of  fifteen  summers. 

When  the  picture  became  excruciat- 
ingly painful,  I  closed  my  eyes  and 
rested  my  head  upon  my  hand,  but  I 
could  not,  alas,  eclipse  the  sound  effects, 
nor  the  groans  of  our  stalwart  hero 
stretched  upon  the  rack.  With  the  action 
becoming  increasingly  audible  and 
ominous,  I  felt  my  young  neighbor 
eagerly  plucking  my  sleeve : 

"Hey,"  he  said  excitedly,  "better  not 
miss  this !  Now  it's  really  getting 
good!"  And  the  thought  came  to  me 
that  it  is  ignorance  of  life  that  makes 
the  young  so  carefree  about  exhibitions 
of  pain.  We  who  have  lived  a  bit 
longer  know  all  about  pain,  all  about 
its.  tragic  prevalence  and  repercussions 
in  the  world  in  which  we  live.  But  it 
seems  to  have  taken  a  global  war,  such 
as  the  unbelievable  debacle  just  con- 
cluded, to  sufficiently  stretch  our  imagi- 
nations and  activate  our  sympathies. 

Someone  has  said  that  one  sees  fur- 
ther and  more  clearly  through  tears 
than  any  telescope.  And  all  over  the 
earth  this  truism  is  being  realized  by 
individuals  previously  untouched  by  sor- 
row. The  men  in  service  who  have  seen 
their  comrades  anguish  and  die  in  bat- 
tle, the  men  and  women  of  the  heroic 
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relief  corps,  the  tears,  shed  and  unshed, 
of  all  these  merge  with  those  of  the 
home  front  into  a  river  of  bereavement 
that  circles  the  world. 

The  fraternity  of  pain,  born  of  this 
cataclysmic  war,  is  no  respector  of  per- 
sons and  all  have  learned  that  sorrow  is, 
after  all,  the  Great  Educator.  Death  it- 
self is  no  longer  the  clean,  honest  enemy 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  His  face  is  be- 
fogged with  uncertainty,  suspense,  as  any 
of  our  great  hospitals  will  prove  to  you. 

Yet  somehow,  after  the  initial  and  ter- 
rible shock  of  it  all,  one  sees  a  bit  fur- 
ther and  more  clearly  into  the  "heart" 
of  things.  One  draws  a  bit  more  deeply 
upon  that  reservoir  of  human  courage 
and  divine  strength  which  sustains  and 
elevates  mankind.  On  every  side  one 
sees  heroic  acceptance  of  the  price  civil- 
ization must  pay  for  the  ideal  of  decency. 

Yes,  the  fraternity  of  suffering  has 
taught  us  much  about  ourselves. 
Through  our  tears  we  are  beginning  to 
see  that  life  and  living  have  meaning 
and  design  far  beyond  the  little  pause 
we  call  death.  We  know  now,  that  the 
only  real  sincerity  is  in  the  realm  of 
the  spirit,  and  of  the  reaches  of  the 
human  soul.  We  have  forged  new  meas- 
uring-rods from  our  pain,  with  which 
to  gauge  success  in  life  and  the  measure- 
ment of  men — not  quantity  of  years,  but 
quality! 

In  the  final  analysis,  then,  suffering 
and  disaster  become  but  the  props  of 
human  greatness.  Beyond  and  above  our 
personal  sense  of  loss  and  pain,  we 
glimpse  untried  vistas  of  existence  and 
experience  leading  far  beyond  the  ma- 
terial horizon  with  which  we  have 
limited  our  possibilities  and  our  dreams. 

Yes,  many  of  us  are  learning  that  one 
can  see  further  and  more  clearly  through 
tears  than  any  telescope.  By  that  same 
token  we  steer  clear  of  needless,  syn- 
thetic exhibitions  of  pain. — Mark  Crane 


Link  takes-  pleasure  in  .  . . 


Mi.  (tymen, 


Newly     elected     director     to     head 
the   Service   Men's   Christian    League 


Note:  The  National  Council  of  the  Service 
Men's  Christian  League  recently  merged  with 
the  General  Commission  on  Army  and  Navy 
Chaplains,  so  that  the  combined  program  of 
the  two  groups  could  be  carried  more  effec- 
tively into  the  peacetime  program  of  our 
country. 

We  present  to  you,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Rymer, 
who  has  accepted  the  directorship  of  the  new 
organization,  and  are  certain  that  if  you  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  him,  as  we  did  the 
other  day,  you,  too,  would  agree  he  is  well 
qualified  for  this  position.  In  the  first  place, 
he  has  a  keen  interest  in  youth,  and  especially 
youth  who  are,  or  have  been,  in  the  armed 
forces  of  their  country.  He  has  two  sons  who 
served  in  the  Pacific  Theater  of  .Operations  and 
he  knows  something  of  the  viewpoint  of  you 
who  will  be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  You  can 
count   on    him    for   sympathetic    understanding. 

Dur.ng  the  war  Mr.  Rymer  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  the  interest  of  service  men  through- 
out the  United  States,  China,  the  Philippines, 
Hawaii,  Alaska  and  the  Canal  Zone.  Before 
coming  to  his  present  position  he  was  Senior 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Department 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  was  responsible  for 
administration  of  the  work  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
during  the  war  and  postwar  period.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Miami  University  in  Ohio,  and  in 
1940  received  the  university's  award  for  dis- 
tinguished public  service. 

TO  all  men  and  women  in  the  uniform 
of  the  United  States  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard,  and 
especially  to  members  of  the  Service 
Men's  Christian  League,  we  extend  most 
cordial  greetings. 

Your  assignment  to  a  role  in  keeping 
America  free  is  one  that  is  difficult  but 
important.  It  is  an  assignment  for  which 
thousands  have  paid  with  their  lives. 
The  purposes   of  the  assignment,  how- 


Thomas  A.  Rymer 
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ever,  are  achieved  not  only  in  the  heat 
of  battle.  They  are  accomplished  also 
by  the  way  we  do  the  little  things  in 
the  daily  routine  which  makes  us  ready 
for  emergencies.  They  are  achieved  not 
alone  by  what  we  do,  but  also  by  what 
we  are. 

The  man  who  is  traitor  to  himself 
(traitor  to  his  finer  impulses,  making 
terms  with  baser  impulses)  cannot  serve 
his  country  well.  Barely,  if  ever,  does 
anyone  degrade  himself.  He  just  drifts 
into-  it,  and  drift  he  will  unless  he  de- 
liberately and  determinedly  attempts  to 
move  in  the  other  direction. 

Much  of  what  happens  to  us,  good  or 
bad,  is  determined  by  human  associa- 
tions. Recognition  of  this  constantly 
demonstrated  fact  inspired  the  creation 
of  the  Service  Men's  Christian  League. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  provide  for  an  indi- 
vidual a  chance  to  associate  with  folks 
who,  while  they  lay  no  claim  to  perfec- 
tion, want  to  be  better  persons  than 
they    are ;    a    chance    to    know    people 
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worth  knowing  and  to  discuss  with  them  'Tis  the  set  of  the  sails. 

questions   of  common   interest  and  con-  And  not  the  gales 

cern;  a  chance  to  think  and  talk  about  That  determines  the  way  they  go." 

the   finer   things   in   life.    Manv   men  in  '                                . 

,,                                             ,   <        j            «  What  you  are  becoming  is  even  more 

the   service  grow   in  mental   and   moral  .                J                             & 

c          j  important   than   what  vou   are.   Talk  it 

stature,  borne  do  not.  . ,               _,      /.           .  , 

over  writh  your   Chaplain,   and  be  very 

"One  ship  sails  East  sure  of  this  fact :  There  are  many  peo- 

Another  sails   West  pie  who  want  only  the  best  to  be  yours. 

By  the  selfsame  winds  that  blozv,  — Thomas  A.  Rymer 


^OMEONE  once  said,  "Be  loyal  to  the  loyal  that  is  in  you."  Every  normal  human 
being  has  the  capacity  to  strive  after  goals  and  ideals  which  find  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  Cod.  And  men  and  women  make  good  in  the  eyes  of  God  by  striving  for  godly 
goals  and  noble  ideals.  Cod  created  us  with  the  capacity  to  strive  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  goodness  in  life.  This  type  of  striving,  even  though  we  fall  short  of 
the  goal,  gives  us  a  lasting  satisfaction  springing  from  this  expression  of  that 
royal  that  is  in  us  which  we  share  with  Cod. 

Of  course  we  would  not  be  human,  but  puppets  without  wills,  if  we  did  not 
also  have  the  privilege  of  choice  between  alternative  courses  of  action.  We  can 
make  a  wrong  choice  deliberately  or  by  human  error  or  through  lack  of  wisdom 
to  know  what  is  best.  But  regardless  of  the  reason  for  the  wrong  choice,  it  is 
likely  to  bring  consequent  dissatisfaction  as  well  as  suffering  down  upon  our 
heads.  Wrong  choices  also  indicate  a  failure  to  do  what  is  right  in  the  eyes  of  Cod. 
Thus  men  and  women  fail  in  the  sight  of  Cod  when  they  injure  their  bodies  and 
minds  through  drugs,  improper  care,  and  dissipation;  they  fail  when  they  cease 
to  strive  for  godly  goals  and  noble  ideals  they  are  failing  when  they  can  no 
longer  shed  tears  for  others  who  must  bear  crosses  of  suffering;  they  fail  when 
they  flee  from  the  honest  and  courageous  solution  of  human  problems;  they  fail 
when  they  refuse  to  accept  courageously  and  without  bitterness  a  fate  which  they 
cannot  escape. 

There  are  countless  ways  in  which  we  can  express  our  loyalty  to  that  quality  of 
goodness  that  Cod  planted  within  our  nature. 

The  ways  in  which  we  can  express  the  good  that  is  within  us  are  available  to 
all  of  us — through  acts  of  kindness  and  self-sacrifice,  pleasant  surprises  for  those 
we  love,  answers  to  wishes  and  prayers  of  others  that  we  can  give  through  simple 
little  acts  of  helpfulness  that  we  do  without  being  asked,  through  prompt  answer 
to  duty  and  through  the  living  of  the  kind  of  life  which  the  world  will  always 
respect  and  admire. 

If  we  would  all  be  loyal  to  the  royal  that  is  in  us,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on 
earth  would  no  longer  be"  a  dream  but  a  living  reality  for  all  of  us. 

— Chaplain  Robert  D.  Smith,  U.  S.   Naval   Hospital,  San   Diego 


WITH  'HOLES 


You  wouldn't  think  of  putting  your 
money  in  a  torn  pocket,  yet  that's 
what     you     do     when    -you     gamble 


ROBERT  CASPAR  LINTNER 


BAS  THE  LURE  OF  GAMBLING  ever  got 
its  clutches  upon  you?  Have  you 
discovered  the  awful  truth  that  gam- 
bling is  not  a  harmless  pastime,  as  you 
may  have  supposed,  but  a  deadly  lure 
that  can  work  nothing  but  harm  for 
you  and  for  your  dear  ones  as  long  as 
you  practice  it? 

On  the  surface,  gambling  may  not 
seem  to  be  a  great  evil,  and  you  may 
not  have  thought  it  evil  at  all.  You 
may  consider  it  a  rather  insignificant 
vice  when  compared  for  instance,  with 
the  social  horrors  of  prostitution  or 
with  the  staggering  economic  and  moral 
results  of  alcoholism. 

But  gambling  has  assumed  such  ter- 
rific proportions,  economically  and  so- 
cially, that  no  sane  person  can  call  it 
a  small  matter.  Even  .back  in  1938  it 
was  a  seven-billion-dollar  social  cancer, 
and  as  of  now  the  cancer  has  spread 
almost  beyond  computation.  It  is  a 
cancer  that  today  spells  misery  on  an 
appalling  scale  for  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  families  who  need  the  simple 
necessities  of  life — and  who  might  have 
them  but  for  the  fact  that  some  of  their 
members  gamble ! 

Gambling  is  like  putting  money  into 


a  bag  with  holes.  That  is  the  way  a  wise 
old  writer  of  long  ago  described  a  social 
problem  in  the  Book  of  Haggai  in  the 
Old  Testament.  "He  that  earneth  wages 
earneth  wages  to  put  it  into  a  bag  with 
holes."  (Haggai  1:6),  Probably  he  was 
not  discussing  gambling  just  then,  but 
he  could  hardly  have  given  us  a  better 
word  to  describe  the  plight  of  a  gam- 
bler in  that  day  or  now.  "A  bag  with 
holes." 

Gambling  is  like  putting  perfectly 
good  money  into  a  bag  full  of  holes ! 
The  holes  in  this  bag  are  always  larger 
and  more  numerous  than  you  might 
suppose — and  they  are  always  growing 
larger  and  larger. 

The  first  of  these  holes  seems  to  be 
fairly  innocent.  It  is  the  desire  to  get 
something  for  nothing.  Well,  you  say, 
is  there  any  harm  in  that?  Yes!  The 
harm  is  not  primarily  in  receiving  some- 
thing without  a  price-tag — as  is  the  case 
with  a  gift,  for  instance.  But  when  you 
set  out  to  get  something  for  nothing 
by  gambling,  the  harm  lies  in  the  habit 
of  mind  that  practice  creates — the  habit 
of  going  after  things  without  expecting 
to  give  an  adequate  return  for  them ! 

The  gambler  never  expects  to  give  an 
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adequate  return  for  his  winnings — if 
he  wins !  If  he  did  give  an  adequate 
return  he  simply  couldn't  have  gains ! 
And  that,  as  you  well  know,  that  would 
take  most  of  the  inducement  out  of 
gambling !  Who  would  gamble  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fable  that  every  rainbow 
ends  in  a  pot  of  gold? 

So  the  gambler  always  tries  to  get 
without  giving — and  always  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  suckers.  He  himself,  of 
course,  is  not  a  sucker.  Oh,  no !  But  the 
others  are.  Unless,  as  so  often  happens, 
one  of  them  beats  him  at  his  own  game! 
His  success,  if  he  does  win,  carries  an 
unconscious  smugness  that  puts  his  fel- 
lows down  as  suckers  and  nit- wits  who 
live,  obligingly  enough  to  sustain  him. 

Psychologically,  this  motive  brings 
the  gambler  straight  to  the  doorstep  of 
deliberate  cheating.  And  no  cheat  makes 
a  good  friend.  Cheating  is  at  the  root 
of  many  things  that  are  contemptible 
and  low  and  vile.  The  professional  or 
inveterate  gambler  is  blood  brother  to 
the  burglar,  the  pickpocket,  the  extor- 
tioner,   the    blackmailer,  •  the    hi-j  acker. 

And  the  amateur,  who  gambles  "just 
for  the  fun  of  it,"  works  by  the  same 
book  of  rules  though  he  may  not  have 
advanced  as  far  as  the  professional.  The 
difference  between  them  is  in  the  degree 
of  indulgence  and  in  the  degree  of 
success,  and  in  the  maturing  of  im- 
morality within  one's  personality.  It  is 
like  the  difference  that  separates  a 
novice  pickpocket  from  a  wealthy, 
scheming  tycoon  who  deliberately  swal- 
lows a  huge  public  utilities  monopoly, 
with  consequent  misery  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  small  investors. 

This  itch  of  gambling,  like  every 
other  form  of  itch,  is  extremely  con- 
tagious. Better  keep  away  from  it  if 
you  wish  to   remain   untouched   by   it 

But  an  even  greater  threat  in  gam- 
bling is  the  gambler's  conscience.  Each 


man's  conscience,  by  and  large,  is  a 
usually  reliable  warning  and  a  rather 
trusty  guide  to  goodness.  If  any  man 
tampers  with  this  signal  he  may  expect 
a  tragic  hour  when  he  will  run  head-on 
into  some  moral  calamity.  If  he  dulls 
the  keen  edge  of  this  mentor  in  the  mat- 
ter of  morals,  he  must  expect  to  meet 
some  serious  moral  disaster. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  every 
time  a  man  gambles,  even  for  ''small 
stakes,"  he  deliberately  warps  his  sense 
of  ethical  values.  And  by  that  very  fact 
he  plays  with  a  fire  that  may  easily  get 
beyond  his  control. 

No  man  who  values  a  strong,  moral 
character  can  afford  to  toy  with  this 
fire.  To  try  to  build  a  strong  Christian 
character  and  yet  dally  with  this  bane- 
ful habit  of  gambling  is  ^as  foolish  as 
it  would  be  to  sleep  with  a  serpent  in 
one's  bosom  for  warmth  and  comrade- 
ship! 

If  you  have  been  a  winner,  whatever 
the  amounts,  you  can  be  sure  that  you 
have  won  at  the  expense  of  other  men 
as  good  and  as  deserving  as  you.  The 
money  you  may  have  won  from  a  buddy 
may  be  money  that  he  had  counted  on 
to  buy  clothing  or  food  or  insurance 
or  health  or  happiness  for  himself  and 
for  those  whom  he  loves. 

Better  keep  your  eyes  wide  open,  fel- 
low, lest  your  peace  of  mind  and  your 
sense  of  moral  values  slip  through  this 
practice  we  are  referring  to  as  a  "bag 
with  holes."  Money  that. is  lost  may  be 
restored,  you  figure ;  but  your  peace  of 
mind  will  be  harder  to  replace.  And  the 
sense  of  moral  values  is  not  easy  to 
resuscitate  if  once  you  mutilate  it  with 
callous  disregard  for  what  you  know 
is  right 

Stay  away  from  this  bag  with  holes ! 
It  is  too  risky!  Furthermore,  it  is  all 
wrong  for  any  man  who  values  his  .con- 
science and  his  moral  integrity! 
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TO  SERVICE  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


When  life  ceases  to  be  a  classroom,  it  is  a  static  nothing,  like  a  ship 
upon  a  painted  sea. 

September  is  schooltime,  the  time  of  returning  to  the  classroom.  But 
then,  schooltime  for  each  of  us— whether  we  are  still  in  highschool  or 
college  or  have  finished  academic  lessons — is  every  month  of  the  year, 
every  year  of  our  lives. 

The  other  day  a  child  of  seven  asked  me  a  question.  "Tell  me,  please," 
he  said,  "what  is  a  sinner,  exactly?"  The  question  was  unexpected  and 
I  had  to  think  a  moment  before  I  replied.  But  when  I  did,  I  was  very 
well  pleased  with  myself,  for  I  heard  myself  saying :   "Why,  a  sinner  is  ' 
one  who  goes  on  sinning." 

The  child  listened  gravely  and  waited  for  more.  "You  see,  young 
fellow,  anyone  can  sin,  anyone  can  make  a  mistake — but  when  we  know 
that  we  have  made  a  mistake,  when  we  know  that  we  have  sinned,  the 
trick  is  to  remember  and  never  to  commit  that  sin  again." 

The  answer  seemed  to  satisfy  him.  Yes,  and  it  satisfied  me,  too.  From 
somewhere  a  forgotten  phrase  came  to  me :  "A  sound  discretion  is  not 
so  much  indicated  by  never  making  a  mistake,  as  by  never  repeating  it." 
So  if  the  sinner  is  one  who  goes  on  sinning,  then  those  whose  feet  are 
pacing  steadfastly  towards  salvation  are  those  who  having  sinned,  have 
benefited  by  that  experience  and  will  never  commit  that  sin  again.  It  is 
odd,  and  yet  heartening,  to  find  that  each  lesson  in  the  art  of  living 
becomes  easier  as  one  goes  along.  Eventually,  it  is  hoped,  resistance  to 
sin  will  become  so  much  a  habit  in  the  individual  that  it  will  be  prac- 
tically automatic. 

It  was  Phillips  Brooks  who  said :  "Some  day  in  years  to  come,  you 
will  be  wrestling  with  the  great  temptation,  or  trembling  under  the  great 
sorrow  of  your  life.  But  the  real  struggle  is  here,  now,  in  these  quiet, 
monotonous  weeks.  Now  it  is  being  decided  whether  in  that  day  you 
shall  miserably  fail,  or  gloriously  conquer."  He  knew  that  it  was  in  the 
daily  resistance  to  evil  that  soul-salvation  lay. 
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ALLIES 


OF  ALL  the  peoples  of  Asia,  the 
Chinese  are  most  like  Americans. 
Those  who  know  both  peoples  often 
remark  at  the  likenesses.  One  of  the 
reasons,  perhaps,  is  that  we  both  live 
in  countries  where  there  is  plenty  of  space 
and  a  great  variety  of  climate  and  food. 
We  are  alike,  too,  because  we  both  love 
independence  and  individual  freedom. 
.  Another  likeness  is  that  we  are  both 
humorous  people.  The  Chinese  love  a 
joke  just  as  well  as  we  do,  and  they 
laugh  at  the  same  sort  of  thing.  Their 
stock  jokes  are  the  same  as  ours — about 
professors,  and  doctors,  and  Irishmen — 
the  Chinese  equivalent  for  the  Irish  be- 
ing people  from  Hunan  province.  They 
laugh  about  stinginess,  about  country 
hicks,  and  smart  city  people.  Their  con- 
versation is  full  of  wit,  and  lively  humor, 
and  they  love  slapstick  stuff,  their  own 
and  ours.  Listen  to  a  Chinese  crowd 
laughing  at  Charlie  Chaplin  or  Harold 
Lloyd  or  Laurel  and  Hardy  and  you'll 
think  you  are  at  home. 

Then,  too,  we  are  both  practical  peo- 
ples. The  Chinese  are  shrewd  business- 
men, generous  friends,  and  they  believe 
in  having  a  good  time  on  earth  while 
they  are  alive.  In  the  main,  so  do  we. 
They  are  better  than  we  are,  perhaps,  at 
human  relationships.  They  value  these 
above  all  else,  and  have  learned  to  get 
along  with  people  through  centuries  of 


getting  along  with  each  other.  The 
Chinese  family  system  keeps  several 
generations  under  the  same  roof — grand- 
parents and  parents,  sons  and  daughters 
and  their  families,  and  this  has  taught 
them  the  art  of  living  together.  In  fact, 
consideration  for  an  individual's,  feelings 
is  one  of  the  great  Chinese  virtues. 

The  Chinese  loves  his  home  and  his 
family.  He  is  sentimental  about  his  chil- 
dren and  his  old  parents.  He  loves  his 
own  bit  of  ground  and  his  own  roof, 
even  if  it  is  poor,  and  he  never  forgets 
•his  own  people. 

We  are  alike,  also,  because  of  our 
natural  democratic  tendencies.  There 
are  few  class  distinctions  in  China,  no 
hereditary  aristocracy.  Anybody  can  get 
anywhere,  if  he  can  prove  himself  able 
and  intelligent  enough.  The  Chinese 
have  their  great  men  who  were  born  in 
cabins,  just  as  we  do.  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek  himself  is  the  son  of 
poor  parents,  and  Sun  Yat-sen,  their 
George  Washington,  was  a  poor  boy. 
The  rich  in  China  behave  like  the  rich 
anywhere  except  that  they  don't  feel 
themselves  permanently  rich.  They  know 
that  poor  and  rich  change  places  quickly 
in  the  changes  of  democratic  life.  And 
the  poor  man  in  China  is  independent 
and  energetic.  He  knows  he  has  a 
chance  to  rise  in  the  world. 

The  Chinese  are  a  proud  people  and 
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also  a  courteous  one.  This  means  that 
they  consider  it  important  not  to  hurt 
anyone's  feelings  and  they  will  appre- 
ciate consideration  of  their  own  feelings. 
This  is  sometimes  called  "face,"  which 
simply  means  self-respect.  There  is 
about  as  much  of  it  in  one  country  as 
another,  but  the  Chinese  pay  more  at- 
tention to  preserving  it  than  we  do.  They 
do  not  criticize  each  other  as  frankly 
as  we  do,  and  there  are  certain  rules  of 
courtesy,  particularly  to  the  old,  from 
the  young.  Old  people  in  China  are 
highly  respected,  even  revered,  and  their 
advice  valued.  Lack  of  respect  to  the 
old  is  therefore  a  sign  of  bad  manners. 

In  the  Chinese  cities  or  towns  you 
are  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  streets 
are  narrow,  that  they  are  crowded. 
Chinese  cities  and  towns  are  old  and 
they  were  built  not  for  automobiles  but 
for  sedan  chair  and  wheelbarrows  and 
caravans  of  donkeys  and  for  pedestrians. 

China  has  suffered  terribly,  but  the 
Chinese  peasants  and  workmen  are  al- 
most never  demoralized.  They  keep  their 
chins  up,  take  what  comes,  help  each 
other  out,  and  live  with  amazing  con- 
tentment amid  the  terrific  struggle  for 
the  bare  necessities  of  life. 

The  tough,  lean  coolies  who  pull  the 
rickshas  are  to  be  treated  always  with 
respect  for  what  they  are  in  Chinese  life 
and  the  waging  of  this  war.  They  are 
the  freight  carriers,  the  builders  of  the 
Burma  Road,  the  guerrilla  fighters,  their 
stomachs  never  filled,  their  bodies  noth- 
ing but  bone  and  muscle. 

For  the  most  part  the  Chinese  do  not 
have  the  highly  organized  amusement 
places  to  be  found  in  American  cities 
and  towns.  They  love  movies,  any  kind 
of  movies. 

Theaters  are  more  numerous  than 
movie  houses.  Few  "Americans  really 
understand  the  Chinese  theater  but  those 
who  do,  find  its  acting  a  sensitive  and 


{Signal  Corps  Photo) 
The   indomitable    spirit    of    the    Chinese, 
their    ability    to    come    through    smiling, 
that's  zuhat  the  GI  liked  most  about  them 


mature  art.  People  eat  hot  food  that  is 
brought  in  by  waiters,  crack  watermelon 
seeds  between  their  teeth,  drink  pots  and 
pots  of  tea,  talk,  play  with  their  children, 
and  catch  the  hot  towels. that  are  thrown 
over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  by  expert 
towel  throwers. 

There  are  tea  houses  everywhere,  and 
this  is  the  equivalent  of  the  English 
public  house,  only  tea  is  drunk  instead 
of  beer  and  ale. 

Actually  the  Chinese  shows  which 
you  may  enjoy  best  are  the  little  travel- 
ing theaters  in  the  country.  And  there 
'are  peep  shows  and  jugglers  and  con- 
tortionists, usually  found  in  the  public 
squares  on  market  day. 

China  is  divided  in  provinces  of  which 
there  are  28 — 24  in  China  proper,  3  in 
Manchuria,  and  1  in  Chinese  Turkestan. 
Besides  this,  she  has  certain  regions  that 
correspond  to  our  territory  of  Alaska — 
the  special  territories  of  outer  Mongolia 
and  Tibet.  China  has  two  of  the  greatest 
rivers  in  the  world,  the  Yangtze  and  the 
Yellow  rivers.  Her  sea  coast  is  long, 
and  she  has  high  mountains  to  the  west 
and  south,  deserts  to  the  north  and 
northwest.  Her  cultivated  soil  is  gen- 
erally rich,  for  the  Chinese  are  famous 
farmers    and    have    conserved    the    soil 
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through  over  40  centuries.  But  she  has 
cut  down  many  of  her  forests  and  the 
familiar  landscape  of  China  has  /  the 
sharply  beautiful  outline  of  grassy  hills 
or  rocky  mountains.  The  climate  varies, 
much  the  same  as  in  America.  On  the 
whole  the  north  is  dry  and  desertlike, 
and  the  south  damp  and  tropical. 

Farmers  do  not  live  on  isolated  farms 
— they  live  in  villages.  Most  of  the  vil- 
lages belong  to  a  single  family  or  clan. 
The  houses  are  earth -walled  and  straw- 
thatched  in  the  north  and  brick  and  tiled 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  The 
general  plan  of  Chinese  houses  is  much 
the  same,  however,  one  story  and  with 
one  or  more  courts. 

Fields  are  large  in  the  north  and  farm- 
ing is  extensive ;  they  are  small  and 
farmed  intensively  in  the  south.  The 
Chinese  have  maintained  the  fertility 
of  their  farming  land  by  wasting  nothing 
that  can  be  used  as  fertilizer. 

Their  temples,  in  the  cities  and  in  the 
mountains,  are  interesting  places  and 
quiet  priests  live  there. 

Sometimes  marble  arches  are  erected 
across  the  streets  or  roads ;  these  are 
memorials  to  great  men  and  women. 
Oftentimes  a  faithful  widow  will  be 
so  commemorated  by  the  community.  * 
Pagodas,  usually  parts  of  a  temple,  have 
much  the  same  meaning  as  our  church 
steeples.  There  are  tiny  little  temples  to 
earth  gods  in  the  fields.  These  are  wor- 
shiped for  good  crops  and  good  weather, 
although  the  Chinese  do  not  believe  these 
images  are  the  actual  gods.  They  are 
merely  symbols. 

At  funerals  the  Chinese  are  clad  in 
white.  The  poor  have  a  small  funeral 
procession,  only  the  family  following  the 
casket,  but  the  rich  may  spend  thousands 
of  dollars  on  a  funeral.  Priests  and 
mourners,  furniture  and  cars  and  even 
airplanes  are  made  of  paper  to  be  burned 
at  the  grave  for  the  spirit's  future  use. 


China's  modern  government  is  not 
the  same  in  its  form  as  ours,  but  Chinese 
are  a  democratically  inclined  people. 
The  present  government  is  a  new  one 
and  war  overtook  it  before  its  form  was 
completed.  But  even  in  the  old  days 
when  China  had  an  emperor,  who  lived 
in  Peking,  he  governed  very  loosely.  He 
was  not  so  much  a  ruler  as  a  spiritual 
head,  as  the  present  King  in  England  is 
to  the  English  people.  The  provinces,  or 
states,  were  headed  by  his  representa- 
tives, but  the  real  governing  was  done 
by  the  people,  village  by  village.  The 
State  did  not  even  prosecute  criminals. 
If  a  man  was  convicted  of  a  crime,  he 
was  returned  to  his  clan  village  and  it 
sat  in  judgment  on  him. 

The  magistrates  and  viceroys  of  prov- 
inces were  chosen  from  among  the  men 
who  passed  state  examinations.  These 
examinations  were  open  to  anybody. 
Men  from  the  poorest  families,  if  they 
had  the  ability  and  education,  could  enter 
for  them.  Thus,  even  the  officials  of  old 
China  often  came  from  humble  begin- 
nings. 

In  1911  the  old  regime  was  over- 
thrown by  Sun  Yat-sen,  who  believed 
that  China  must  modernize  herself  in 
order  to  live  in  a  modern  world.  Per- 
haps the  ability  to  change  with  the  times 
is  one  reason  China  has  been  able  to 
live  until  today.  The  empire  was  over- 
thrown and  a  new  republican  govern- 
ment was  set  up,  modeled  after  that  of 
the  United  States.  There  has  long  been 
a  close  tie  between  China  and  the  United 
States.  Many  Chinese  young  men  have 
come  to  our  universities  to  study  and  it 
was  only  natural  that  they  should  take 
back  American  ideas.  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  establish  a  new  government  in  any 
country.  It  took  some  years  to  do  it  in 
China,  all  the  years  between  1911  and 
1927,  and  even  then  the  job  wasn't 
finished.   In  the  meantime  Sun  Yat-sen 
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died,  and  his  successor  was  General- 
issimo Chiang  Kai-shek  who  in  the  early- 
days  of  the  Republic  had  been  a  brilliant 
follower  of  Sun  Yat-sen. 

Today  the  Generalissimo  holds  firmly 
the  leadership  of  the  several  groups  in 
Chinese  political  life.  Though  these 
groups  differ  as  widely  as  political 
parties  in  our  American  life  differ,  they 
are  united,  under  the  leadership  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek. 

On  July  7,  1937,  Japan  attacked  China. 
Then,  as  now,  China  had  little  navy  and 
her  army  was  composed  of  infantry, 
with  few  tanks,  little  artillery,  and  slight 
air  support.  Her  coastline  was  block- 
aded against  shipments  of  war  materials, 
her  industrial  cities  overrun,  and  her 
railroads  and  navigable  rivers  in  the, 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

China  had  three  strategic  assets  to 
combat  a  Japan  who  was  technically 
superior  in  every  arm — her  courage,  her 
manpower,  and  space.  As  one  military 
commentator  has  pointed  out :  "The  ■ 
vast  distances  of  China  and  the  rugged 
character  of  the  country  are  among 
the  important  points  which  favor  its 
defense  against  invasion.  Other  major 
factors  are  the  ability  of  the  people  to 
endure  hardship,  be  content  with  a 
meager  ration,  and  to  live  in  relatively 
self-sufficient  economic  groups.  The 
prevalence  of  a  philosophy  which  em- 
phasizes pride  in  race, .  love  of  family, 
and  the  desire  to  be  revered  by  their 
children    is    another    important    asset." 

Chiang  exploited  his  assets  to  the  full. 
Driven  back  from  the  coastal  cities, 
China's  armies  fought  all  of  the  way, 
taking  a  heavy  toll  of  the  enemy  at 
frightful  cost  to  themselves.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  war  it  was  estimated  that 
Chinese  casualties  were  about  three 
times  those  of  the  Japs.  Whole  factories 
were  dismantled  and  removed  to  the 
interior,  often  on  the  backs  of  the  in- 


credible Chinese  coolies.  Finally  in  the 
mountain  areas  of  middle  China  the  in- 
vaders were  stopped  cold. 

With  nearly  a  million  Japs  immobil- 
ized along  a  strungout  front,  Chiang 
worked  to  repair  the  losses  of  his  in- 
dustrial cities  and  communication  lines. 
Millions  of  men  were  trained,  small  arms 
factories  established,  a  thin  trickle  of 
supplies  were  obtained  from  her  allies. 

When  the  Chinese  were  attacked  at 
Lukouchiao  on  July  7,  1937,  Chiang 
Kai-shek  had  only  one  course  to  follow : 
fight  and  retreat,  using  his  assets,  cour- 
age, manpower  and  space  to  inflict  as 
much  damage  as  possible  on  the  Japa- 
nese. You  may  ask  why  China  didn't  g"et 
ready  for  the  Japs.  For  the  same  reason 
that  we  didn't — they  didn't  know  the 
Japanese  plans  and  anyway  they  hoped 
it  wouldn't  happen.  Besides,  China  was 
just  getting  into  her  modern  stride.  She 
was  devoting  all  her  resources  to  peace- 
time development  when  Japan  attacked. 
A  lesser  nation  would  .have  given  up. 
China  just  tightened  her  belt  and  went 
to  war  with  what  she  had.  Her  ill- 
equipped  armies  fought  back  and 
astonished  the  world  with  their  en- 
durance. She  moved  her  government 
1,000  miles  inland,  from  Nanking  to 
Chungking,  so  that  she  could  carry  on 
a  seemingly  hopeless  fight.  It  was  as  if 
we  had  been  forced  to  move  our  own 
capital  from  Washington  to  Kansas  City. 

China  is  the  oldest  nation  in  the  world 
and  its  civilization  is  in  many  ways  the 
greatest.  As  a  natural  result,  the  Chinese 
will  not  bear  any  assumption  of  superi- 
ority on  the  part  of  a  white  man  because 
he  is  white.  China  herself  has  no  color 
prejudices  against  anyone  with  a  dif- 
ferent colored  skin.  She  is  prepared  to 
treat  everyone  on  terms  of  human 
equality,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than 
approach  China  in  the  same  spirit. 

(Used    by   permission   of   the    War   and    Navy 
Departments,    Washington,    D.    C.) 
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By  Amos  R.  Weils 

©  W.  A.  Wilde  Co. 

(Note:  Read  each  description  a  line  at  a 
time,  and  Go  Till  You  Guess.  Your  score  for 
each  item  is  the  number  of  the  line  at  which 
yon  obtain  the  answer,  and  the  lowest  total 
wins.   For  answers,  turn  to  page  37.) 

BIBLE    SPEECHES 

No.  1 

1.  This  speech  says  that  in  God  "we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 

2.  It  declares  that  God  "made  of  one 
every  nation  of  men." 

3.  The  speech  was  made  on  a  famous 
hill. 

4.  It  was  made  in  one  of  the  world's 
most  famous  cities. 

5.  It  was  made  by  the  greatest  man 
of  the  New  Testament. 

No.  2 

1.  A  farewell  address  by  the  second 
greatest  man  of  the  Old  Testament. 

2.  In  it  he  says :  "Here  I  am :  witness 
against  me  before  Jehovah." 

3.  In  it  he  asks :  "Whom  have  I  de- 
frauded? Whom  have  I  oppressed?" 

4.  In  it  he  says :  "Far  be  it  from)  me 
that  I  should  sin  against  Jehovah  in 
ceasing  to  pray  for  you." 

5.  This  speech  was  confirmed  by  a 
thunderstorm  in  wheat  harvest. 

No.  3 

1.  This  address  was  a  summary,  of 
Old  Testament  history. 

2.  It  was  delivered  at  a  trial  for  life 
or  death. 

3.  The  speaker  addressed  his  auditors 
as  "Ye  stiff-necked  and  uncircumcised 
in  heart  and  ears." 

4.  The  address  closed  with  a  vision  of 
Christ. 

5.  The  verdict  was  death  by  stoning. 
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No.  4 

1.  Two  farewell  addresses  by  the  same 
man,  one  delivered  at  Shechem. 

2.  A  sentence  from  them:  "This  day 
I  am  going  the  way  of  all  the  earth." 

3.  Another  sentence :  "Take  good  heed 
therefore  unto  yourselves,  that  ye  love 
Jehovah  your  God." 

4.  Another :  "Choose  you  this  day 
whom  ye  will  serve." 

5.  The  result  was  a  solemn  covenant 
•between  God  and  the  people. 

No.  5 

1.  This  address  was  made  from  a  stair- 
way. 

2.  It  was  made  to  a  mob. 

3.  In  it  the  speaker  said :  "I  perse- 
cuted this  Way  unto  the  death." 

.    5.  The  result  was  an  enraged  uproar. 

No.  6 

1.  This  speech  occupies  three  chapters 
of  Matthew. 

2.  A  shorter  form  is  given  by  Luke. 

3.  It  contains  the  Lord's  prayer. 

4.  It  opens  with  eight  "blesseds." 

5.  It  closes  with  the  parable  of  two 
foundations. 

No.  7 

1.  The  direct  results  of  this  sermon 
were  the  greatest  recorded  in  history. 

2.  In  it  the  speaker  said:  "This  Jesus 
did  God  raise  up,  whereof  we  all  are 
witnesses." 

3.  He  also  said:  "To  you  is  the  prom- 
ise, and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that 
are  afar  off." 

4.  The  speech  followed  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  events  of  history. 

5.  The  speaker  was  the  leader  of  the 
Twelve. 

No.  8 

1.  This  address  was  made  before  a 
king  by  a  prisoner. 

2.  In  it  the  speaker  asked:  "Why  is  it 
judged  incredible  with  you,  if  God  doth 
raise  the  dead?" 
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3.  He  also  said :  "I  was  not  dis- 
obedient unto  the  heavenly  vision." 

4.  The  king-  said:  "With  but  little 
persuasion  thou  woul/iest  make  me  a 
Christian." 

5.  The  address  was  made  in  Caesarea. 

No.  9 

1.  These  addresses  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  one  of  the  longest  books  of  the 
Bible. 

2.  They  contain  a  remarkable  series 
of  blessings  and  curses. 

3.  They  contain  a  form  of  the  Ten 
Commandments. 

4.  They  contain  a  summary  of  the 
Law. 

5.  Verses  from  them  are  placed  in  the 
phylacteries. 

No.  10 

1.  This  -address  occupies  three  chap- 
ters of  John's  Gospel. 

2.  It  contains  the  words,  "I  am  the 
way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life." 

3.  Also  the  sentence,  "Ye  are  my 
friends  if  ye  do  the  things  which  I 
command  you." 

4.  Also  the  promise :  "If  ye  shall  ask 
anything  of  the  Father,  He  will  give  it 
to  you  in  My  name." 

5.  The  address  was  spoken  in  an 
upper  room  in  Jerusalem. 


Answers  to  "Go  Till  You  Guess" 

1.  Paul's  speech  on  Mars'   Mill.  Acts   17:22- 
31 

2.  Samuel's  farewell  address.  I  Sam.  12:1-25 

3.  Stephen   before   the   Sanhedrin.   Acts    7:1- 
60 

4.  Joshua's    farewell    addresses.    Joshua    23: 
1-24:28 

5.  Paul's    speech    from    the    stairs    of    Castle 
Antonia.   Acts   21:34-22:24 

6.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Matt.   5,   6,   7 

7.  Peter's   sermon  at   Pentecost.   Acts   2:1-41 

8.  Paul's   address   before   Agrippa.    Acts   26: 
1-32 

9.  Moses'    farewell   addresses.    Deuteronomy. 

10.  Christ's     last    words    with    the    Twelve. 
John  14,  15,  16 
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Day      Book 

Chapter 

1. 
2. 
3. 

Acts   .  . 

1 

Acts   .  . 

2 

Acts    .  . 

3 

4. 

Acts    .  . 

4 

5. 

Acts    .  . 

"...    5:1-32 

6. 

Acts    .  . 

5:33-6:15 

7. 

Acts    .  . 

7:1-43 

8. 

Acts    .  . 

7:44-8:13 

9. 

Acts    .  . 

8:14-40 

10. 

Acts   .  .  . 

9:1-35 

11. 

Acts    .  . 

9:36-10:23 

12. 

Acts     .  . 

10:24-11:18 

13. 

Acts     .  . 

11:19-12:25    . 

14. 

Acts    .  . 

13:1-30 

15. 

Acts    .  . 

13:31-14:7 

16. 

Acts   .  .  . 

14:8-15:11 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 

Acts    .  . 
Acts    .  . 

15:12-41 

16 

Acts   .  . 

17 

Acts   .  . 

.     ..18 

Acts    .  .  . 

19 

Acts   .  . 

20 

Acts   .  .  . 

; 21 

Acts    .  . 

22 

Acts   .  . 

23 

Acts   .  . . 

24 

Acts    .  . 

25 

28. 
29. 

Acts   .  . 

26 

Acts   .  .  . 

27 

30. 

Acts 

28 

It  takes  a  real  man  to  make  a  good 
salesman—but      the     field      abounds  ' 
in  opportunity  to  those  who  qualify 

ftusiness  oh  the 
$rand  Scale 

PART  II 
JOBS  IN  DISTRIBUTION 

BOOKS — such  as  the  long  study  by 
De  Schweinitz  on  Occupations  in 
Retail  Stores,  and  the  shorter  book, 
The  Big  Store — have  been  written  on 
just  one  phase  of  this  distribution  busi- 
ness. And  yet,  we're  undertaking-  the 
almost  impossible  task  of  telling  you, 
in  these  few  pages,  something  about 
opportunities  you  will  find,  not*  only  in 
retail  stores,  but  in  other  types  of  sell- 
ing jobs.  We  meant  to  include  a  few 
facts  about  advertising  and  other  pro- 
motional work  but  that's  out  this  time. 
As  in  last  month's  article  on  produc- 
tion, we'll  give  you,  briefly,  informa- 
tion about  opportunities  in  distribution 
as  they  exist  in  a  large  industry  such 
as  Radio  Corporation  of  America.  In 
Sales  and  Service  there  is  an  interest- 
ing job  as  Senior  Sales  Correspondent 
in  which  the  worker  secures  information 
and  dictates  replies  to  customers'  in- 
quiries as  to  quotations,  adjustments, 
complaints,  errors,  delivery  dates.  He 
must  have  thorough  knowledge  of 
product,  services,  organization,  and 
company    policy.    If   the    job    includes 
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dealing  with  foreign  correspondence  he 
must  have  the  ability  to  speak,  read  and 
write  the  foreign  language  involved.  A 
Junior  Sales  Correspondent  assists  in 
accumulating  information  on  the  status 
of  customers'  orders  and  factory  pro- 
duction schedules.  He  advises  cus- 
tomers, on  minor  quotations,  etc. 

Varied   Opportunities   in    Field 

Styling  engineers,  field  engineers, 
recording  engineers,  service  and  in- 
stallation engineers  are  also  employed 
in  Sales  and  Service.  Among  the 
straight  selling  jobs  are  Instruments 
Salesmen,  Tubes  and  Parts  Salesmen, 
Record  Specialists,  Photophone  Sales- 
men, and  the  like.  Requirements  for 
Senior  Instruments  Salesman  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  what  you  will  need  for 
any  of  these  jobs.  He  services  recog- 
nized instrument  distributors  who  carry 
any  of  the  company  products  such  as 
radios,    victrolas,    records,    tubes,    test 
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equipment,  part's,  etc.  This  job  requires 
thorough  knowledge  and  experience  in 
sales  and  merchandising  methods,  and 
at  least  two  years  of  previous  success- 
ful selling  experience  or  the  equivalent. 
He  must  be  able  to  conduct  meetings 
for  distributors  and  dealers. 

You  might  like  to  have  some  infor- 
mation about  the  jobs  of  Record  Spe- 
cialist— junior  and  senior  grades.  The 
senior  gentleman  aids  dealers  and  dis- 
tributors to  increase  record  sales  by 
improving  selling  methods,  merchandis- 
ing set-up,  and  inventory  control.  Good 
knowledge  of  retail  sales  and  mer- 
chandising techniques  is  required  as 
well  as  ability  to  effect  cordial  dis- 
tributor-dealer relations.  Junior  does 
many  of  the  same  duties,  but  he  usually 
sticks  to  dealer  stores.  He  demonstrates 
sales  methods,  suggests  improvements 
in  displays  and  location  of  merchandise. 

Foreign  Field  Representatives 

If  you  have  acquired  a  taste  for  for- 
eign shores,  you  might  find  a  berth  as 
foreign  field  representative  with  head- 
quarters in  a  foreign  country.  You  must 
be  something  rather  special,  though,  as 
to  personality  and  appearance  for  such 
important  contacts,  and  you  must  be 
ultra-familiar  with  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  country  in  which  you 
will  operate.  Engineering  knowledge, 
incidentally,  is  a  desirable  qualification 
for  this  type  of  work !  A  sales  repre- 
sentative-foreign (senior  grade)  pro- 
motes the  sale  of  products  service 
through  correspondence  from  the  home 
office  and  by  personal  contact  in  the 
field.  He,  too,  must  have  knowledge  of 
products,  organization,  company  policy, 
foreign  relations,  export  markets,  and 
foreign  languages. 

Another  type  of  interesting  job  is  that 
of  Distributor  Operations  Analyst  in 
Sales     and     Service.     This     gentleman 


studies  every  element  of  the  operation 
of  the  wholesale  distributing  house  with 
a  view  to  reducing  costs  and  develop- 
ing the  ideal  form  of  procedure  for 
economy  and  efficiency.  He  must  have 
a  broad  working  knowledge  of  whole- 
sale and  retail  operations  and  be  cap- 
able of  formulating  and  putting  into 
effect  commercial  and  operating  plans. 

How   to   Sell   Your   Product 

When  your  author  asked  Mr.  David 
Finn,  one  of  RCA's  most  successful 
sales  executives,  about  his  ideas  on  sell- 
ing and  about  changes  that  might  be 
ahead,  he  replied: 

"We  don't  make  love  any  differently 
than  Adam  did  and  the  same  is  true  in 
selling.  Salesmanship,  in  my  opinion,  is 
making  love  to  your  customer  and  mak- 
ing him  want  something  that  you  have 
to  sell.  And  the  best  type  of  salesman- 
ship is  the  kind  that  keeps  the  person 
from  knowing  that  he  is  being  sold. 
The  salesman  must  always  remember 
that  he  is  selling  himself  and  must  be 
sincere  and  honest  about  his  product." 

Perseverance  is  all-important,  in  Mr. 
Finn's  opinion.  In  the  selling  field  one 
cannot  become  discouraged  even  though 
the  work  may  be  exceedingly  difficult, 
and  the  going  anything  but  smooth. 
Interest  in  people  and  ability  to  listen 
sympathetically  as  well  as  imagination 
and  enthusiasm  are  desirable.  Good  ap- 
pearance and  grooming  will  count  every 
time,  too. 

What  about  education  and  training? 
Many  topflight  salesmen  have  reached 
their  exalted  positions  with  only  a  high 
school  education,  or  perhaps  less.  How- 
ever, in  the  difficult  years  ahead,  com- 
petition will  be  keener  in  this  field  than 
in  most  lines  of  work,  which  means 
that  you  will  need  the  best  in  education. 
This  may  be  secured  in  a  university  or 
school    of    business    which    gives    all- 
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round  business  training  as  well  as  good 
courses  in  salesmanship.  And,  of  course, 
there  are  always  training  sections  of 
large  industries  and  distributors.  If  you 
cannot  afford  a  long  course,  or  are  not 
eligible  to  much  from  Uncle  Sam's  cof- 
fers, why  not  take  any  job  that  is 
offered  as  an  entering  wedge  into  such 
an  organization  and  then  take  courses 
that  will  fit  you  to  enter  the  selling 
game? 

In  salesmanship  you  can  earn  almost 
anything.  Much  depends  upon  your 
product — .but  still  more  on  you.  Average 
incomes  range  around  fifty  dollars  per 
week.  There  will  be  other  than  cash 
rewards,  however — such  as :  meeting 
new  people,  opportunity  for  travel,  pos- 
sibility of  climbing  into  executive  jobs. 
And,  today,  many  who  go  into  selling 
think  more  about  helping  people  to  spend 
their  money  to  the  best  advantage  than, 
as  in  the  old  days,  of  making  a  killing 
for  themselves  regardless  of  the  cus- 
tomer's needs. 

Chain  Stores  Offer  Advancement 

Chain,  stores  have  become  more  and 
more  "Business  on  the  Grand  Scale" 
and  here  you  may  find  opportunities  to 
begin  in  a  small  way  and  climb  to  high 
places.  At  first  you  may  be  a  small 
cog — only  a  truck  driver,  stock  clerk, 
a  meat  cutter  in  a  food  store.  We  know 
a  man  who  began  as  a  sales  clerk  in  a 
large  food  chain,  but  soon  became  as- 
sistant manager  in  a  small  suburban 
store.  Manager  of  that  store  was  his 
next  step  up  and  then,  to  the  regret  of 
all  his  customers,  he  was  transferred 
to  larger  fields  as  manager  of  a  super- 
market in  one  of  the  busiest  sections  of 
the  nearby  city.  In  an  incredibly  short 
time  we  heard  of  him  as  district  man- 
ager and  chances  are  good  that  this  up- 
and  coming  young  man  will  one  day 
sit  among  the  executives  of  that  chain. 


Today  many  of  the  chain  store  or- 
ganizations and  mail  order  houses  are 
on  the  lookout  for  young  men  like  our 
one-time  favorite  manager.  Intensive 
training  programs  are  arranged  for 
these  new  employees  which  include 
every  type  of  job  from  acting  as  porter, 
messenger,  stock  clerk,  until  they  are 
familiar  with  all  the  merchandise  and 
with  costs  involved  in  running  the  store. 
This  course  of  training  will  include 
work  with  personnel,  with  all  sorts  of 
reports,  inventory  and  so  on,  until  the 
trainee  really  knows  all  phases  of  the 
business.  Qualities  desired  are  honesty, 
energy,  good  health,  attractive  appear- 
ance, courtesy,  ability  to  understand  and 
get  along  with  people.  Good  business 
sense  will  carry  you  far,  especially  if 
coupled  with  ability  to  convince  people. 

Really  to  forge  ahead,  though,  in  a 
large  chain  store  organization  you  must 
be  willing  to  study.  Accounting,  book- 
keeping, and  salesmanship  are  courses 
you  should  take  and,  of  course,  you  must 
learn  the  fundamentals  of  the  special 
field  which  you  enter.  To  manage  a 
store  in  a  drug  chain  you  must  become 
a  licensed  pharmacist.  Some  training  in 
economics  and  psychology  are  impor- 
tant for  the  would-be  executive.  An 
advantage  in  one  of  these  large  organ- 
izations is  promotion  from  within  the 
ranks.  The  young  man  who  seriously 
studies  the  business  and  shows  promise 
will  be  selected  for  promotion  over  an 
outside  competitor. 

Wages  may  be  low  on  the  way  up. 
Even  managers  do  not  receive  large 
salaries  although  they  may  be  given 
small  commission  on  gross  sales.  In 
large  chains,  however,  supervisors  may 
reach  five  or  ten  thousand  a  year.  Types 
of  chain  stores  are :  grocery  stores,  shoe 
stores,  meat  markets,  cigar  stores,  all 
kinds  of  clothing  stores,  filling  stations, 
"five-and-tens." 
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The  large  independent  department 
stores  may  not  be  business  on  the  grand 
scale,  but  you  may  find  them  plenty 
big  enough  for  you.  In  most  well- 
regulated  department  stores,  you  will 
have  varied  opportunities  to  advance  in 
one  or  more  of  the  divisions  such  as: 
personnel,  management,  publicity,  mer- 
chandising, or  finance. 

We  discussed  some  of  the  possibilities 
in  personnel  in  an  earlier  article  and 
we'll  mention  later  the  type  of  job  a 
bright  girl  might  land.  Publicity  for 
department  stores  will  be  presented  in 
that  promised  article  on  advertising, 
although  we  might  point  out  in  passing 
that  a  clerical  position  in  the  publicity 
division  often  leads  to  that  of  adver- 
tising manager  or  even  head  of  the  ad- 
vertising department,  especially  if  you 
have  real  artistic  talent  that  has  been 
trained  for  layout  work. 

In  the  management  division  men  hold 
the  majority  of  positions  from  truck 
driver  to  general  manager.  The  sales 
service  manager  supervises  all  adjust- 
ments, the  packing  service,  and  the 
transfer  of  clerks  from  one  section  to 
another.  The  manager  of  non-sales  serv- 
ice has  charge  of  receiving  and  stocking 
goods,  setting  prices,  and  supervising 
delivery  service.  And  there  are  jobs  as 
manager  of  maintenance  who  super- 
vises care  of  elevators,  warehouses,  and 
the  physical  plant  in  general. 

Numerous  Opportunities 

In  selling,  the  salesmen  may  follow 
the  same  line  of  promotion  previously 
described;  this  begins  behind  a  counter 
and  may  lead  to  becoming  a  section 
manager,  assistant  buyer,  buyer,  depart- 
ment manager,  or  head  of  the  division. 
Comparison  buyer  and  merchandise 
counselor  are  two  other  jobs  that  offer 
good  possibilities. 

Clerical  jobs  will  be   offered  first  in 
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sixth-generation  American  stretcher-bearers." 


the  finance  division  and  can  lead  to  such 
jobs  as  credit  manager,  store  treasurer, 
store  economist.  Statistical  and  research 
jobs  are  open  to  the  math  sharks. 

You  G'l  Janes  who  have  had  clerical 
jobs  or  who  have  worked  with  visual 
aids  during  your  session  with  the  Armed 
Forces  will  be  interested  in  the  story 
of  Jeanne  Morgan's  experiences  in  a 
large  department  store — just  as  a 
glimpse  of  something  that  might  be 
ahead  for  you.  This  girl  decided,  during 
her  high  school  days,  that  life  in  a  big 
store  would  be  her  dish.  Giving  no  hint 
of  this  to  her  family,  she  took  a  pre- 
college  course  in  high  school  and  went 
off  to  the  alma  mater  of  her  father  and 
grandfather. 

"And  there  I  had  the  usual  college 
career,"  she  told  your  author,  "joined 
Tri-Delt  sorority  and  went  in  for  most 
of  the  campus  activities.  I  had  a  part 
in  the  junior  girls'  play,  was  active  in 
the  Women's  League  and  worked  on 
Gargoyle,  our  college  paper." 
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Work  on  that  college  paper  did  a  lot 
for  Jeanne's  ambition  for  a  business 
career  as  visits  to  stores  in  search  of 
advertisements  stirred  again  the  desire 
to  make  that  her  life  work.  She  made 
definite  plans  in  her  senior  year  for 
studying  retailing  and  arranged  to  take 
graduate  work  at  the  Prince  School  of 
Retailing  in  Boston.  That  course 
plunged  the  young  graduate  right  into 
the  business  world  through  part-time 
work  in  Boston  stores.  During  the  six 
weeks  preceding  Christmas,  the  stu- 
dents scattered  to  various  eastern  cities 
for  full-time  experience.  Jeanne  became 
a  section  manager  in  a  large  Phil- 
adelphia store  which  she  liked  so  well 
that  she  came  back  in  a  permanent  job 
immediately  after  graduation.  In  one 
week,  a  vacancy  in  the  Personnel  De- 
partment gave  her  a  promotion  to  a 
position  as  training  assistant.  Within 
a  year  came  a  second  promotion  to  the 
post  of  assistant  training  director. 

"And  then  came  a  real  lucky  break," 
Miss  Morgan  said.  "My  chief  joined 
the  WAVEs  and  they  handed  me  her 
grand  job." 

This  job  included  training  all  em- 
ployee-sales people,  demonstrators,  sec- 
tion managers,  elevator  operators,  and 
assistant  buyers.  But  there  were  many 
other  types  of  work  as  well :  research  on 
store  systems  and  operations,  assistance 
in  preparation  of  the  store  directory  and 
various  kinds  of  booklets.  Under  this 
department  comes  the  Service  Shop- 
ping Bureau  as  well,  which  means  many 
monthly  reports. 

"Guess  we're  a  general  handy  de- 
partment," she  remarked,  "possibly  we 
might  better  be  called  'trouble  shoot- 
ers.' " 

And  now  a  word  about  the  visual 
aids  angle.  Miss  Morgan  gave  your 
author  a  one-girl  show  of  training 
methods    in    using    visual    materials    to 


teach  sales  people  where  everything  is 
located  in  the  big  store.  Film  slides  were 
used  not  alone  for  this  purpose,  but  to 
show  the  background  and  policy  of  the 
store,  to  orient  newcomers  in  the  ways 
of  the  store  family,  and  to  explain 
rights  and  privileges  offered  to  em- 
ployees. 

Finally,  we'd  like  to  remind  you  that 
the  old  bottleneck  of  distribution  has 
been  responsible  for  many  of  our  seri- 
ous economic  problems  and  has  ac- 
tually been  the  cause — throughout  the 
centuries — of  war,  depressions  and  the 
unspeakable  misery  of  famine  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  Until  this  problem  is 
Hcked  once  and  for  all  we  may  expect 
continued  trouble.  The  publisher  of 
American  Magazine  puts  this  task 
squarely  up  to  the  salesmen  of  the 
future  and  insists  that  for  this  we  shall 
need  a  force  of  ten  million  well-trained 
sales  people  with  an  immense  enthusi- 
asm for  having  a  part  in  righting  this 
long-standing  wrong. 

We  suggest  the  following  readings 
to  give  you  added  details  concerning 
jobs  in  production  and  distribution: 

The  Big  Store  (Opportunities  in  de- 
partment store  work),  by  C.  G.  Wood- 
house. 

Business  as  a  Career.  (Issued  by  New 
York  University,  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance).  This  pamphlet 
is  free  to  those  who  write  the  university. 

Merchandising  as  a  Career.  (Institute 
of  Research,  Chicago,  111.) 

Salesmanship  as  a  Career.  (Institute 
of  Research,  Chicago,  111.) 

Occupations  in  Retail  Stores.  By 
Dorothea  de  Schweinitz. 

Salesmanship,  a  Key  to  Profitable 
Employment.  By  W.  J.  Roth  &  J.  W. 
Miller.  (Groves-Barnhart  School  for 
Secretaries,   Madison,   Wise.) 

Selling — a  Job  That's  Always  Open. 
By  Frances  Maule. 


Interdenominational  Youth  Magazine 

Editor's  Note:  In  Link  (March,  1946) 
Chaplain  G.  E.  McClellan  wrote  a  letter  which 
we  printed  in  this  column.  Along  with  some 
generous  remarks  concerning  this  magazine, 
he  stressed  the  necessity  for  an  interdenomi- 
national magazine  for  Protestant  youth.  It 
looks  as  if  youth  also  sees  the  possibility  and 
need  for  such  a  publication.  We  print  here- 
with a  few  of  the  letters  received  in  reply  to 
the  Chaplain's  suggestion. 

By  Sylvan  K.  Williams,  ETM  3/c 
Singapore  Harbor 

•f  After  reading  your  article  in  the 
March  issue  of  The  Link  I  decided  to 
write  and  express  my  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  being 
very  heartily  in  favor  of  an  interde- 
nominational magazine  for  youth.  The 
Link  is,  I  believe,  the  most  helpful  and 
complete  religious  publication  of  its 
kind  ever  printed.  During  the  past  two 
years  in  the  service  I  have  found  it  a 
very  great  help.  It  is  no  effort  at  all  to 
sit  down  and  read*  a  copy  of  Link  from 
cover  to  cover.  I  feel  certain  that  a 
publication  like  this  would  receive  wide 
popularity  among  young  Protestants  all 
over  America. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  inexperi- 
enced young  people  to  plan  successful 
meetings  and  I  feel  certain  that  sug- 
gestions as  those  contained  in  The 
Link  would  make  it  much  easier  for 
them.  I  am  a  Presbyterian  myself  and 
I  would  certainly  like  to  see  such  a  plan 


as  Chaplain  McClellan  has  suggested 
carried  out. 

By  Herbert  Holladay 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

-f  I  have  just  finished  reading  a 
copy  of  The  Link  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  how  much  I  enjoy  your  magazine.  I 
have  been  in  the  Navy  two  years  and 
have  read  quite  a  few  issues  of  Link.  It 
has  been  a  great  blessing  to  me  in  times 
of  trouble  and  temptation.  The  main 
thing  I  like  about  your  magazine  is  the 
informality.  It  is  written  in  plain,  every- 
day language  that  is  easy  to  read  and 
logical  to  understand.  I  also  like  the  fact 
that  it  is  interdenominational  rather  than 
un-denominational. 

I  expect  to  be  discharged  from  the 
Navy  very  shortly  and  I  would  like  very 
much  to  see  The  Link  continued  for 
the  benefit  of  all  young  people  at  home. 
This  magazine  has  done  a  wonderful 
job  and  I  would  certainly  like  to  con- 
tinue reading  it  at  home.  Thanks  for  all 
the  good  guidance ! 

A  Macedonian  Call 

By  T/5  Frank  W.  Stone,  Jrv  and 
T/4  James  R.  Stevenson 
Kakogawa,  Honshu 

•f  We  have  just  received  and  read  the 

Easter  edition  of  The  Link.  Let  us 
congratulate  all  the  people  who  have  a 
part  in  publishing  this  magazine  for  the 
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good  work  they  have  done.  As  an  inter- 
denominational magazine  it  has  done 
"well  and  for  its  work  to  encourage 
SMCL  groups  and  in  keeping  them 
going  you  are  due  many  thanks. 

The  purpose  of  writing  this  letter  is 
centered  on  Matthew  28 :  19  and  other 
verses  like  it.  We  would  like  to  see  an 
article  stressing  the  need  for  immediate 
missionaries  to  all  lands  where  U.  S. 
Troops  have  been,  and  are  now  stationed. 
We  believe  it  is  important  for  our  coun- 
try to  send  missionaries  quickly  every- 
where the  GI  has  trod. 

We  realize  that  the  churches  are 
doing  much  about  this  right  now,  but 
we  think  The  Link  could  also  help 
many  to  see  the  need  for  missionaries 
and  for  the  support  of  other  missionaries. 
Present  missions  desperately  need  more 
help,  both  laborers  and  finances.  We 
were  thrilled  to  attend  a  Japanese  Meth- 
odist church  and  have  them  at  our 
chapel  last  Christmas  season.  Yes,  it  was 
thrilling  to  sing  the  same  songs  together, 
each  in  our  native  tongue  and  no  one 
could  leave  one  of  those  services  with- 
out wanting  to  help  them  some  way. 

We  know  recent  statistics  show  that 
there  is  much  to  do  in  our  own  United 
States  of  America  because  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  are  not  even  associated 
with  any  kind  of  religious  body.  But 
there  are  many  pastors  and  evangelists 
working  there  now  and  more  preparing 
to,  while  multitudes  are  dying  in  India, 
China,  Africa,  South  America  and  else- 
where without  a  chance  to  hear  about 
Jesus  Christ.  Who  in  America  will  be 
able  to  say  in  the  Judgment  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  have  known 
Christ  if  they  had  wanted  to? 

At  present  the  one  typing  this  letter 
has  been  overseas  16  months  and  would 
like  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the 
good  old  U.  S.  A.,  but  I  dare  not,  for 
Christ  has  called  me  to  Africa. 


Christian  Co-operation 

By  R.  Ivan  Hershey 

/  Having  been  a  reader  of  one  of  the 
outstanding  democratic  Christian  maga- 
gines  in  existence,  as  a  soldier  of  Uncle 
Sam,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  very 
personal  aid  that  issued  from  the  pages 
of  The  Link. 

In  spite  of  controversial  discussions 
on  such  problems  as  racial  differences, 
denominationalism,  the  manner  in  which 
the  world  is  seeking  to  establish  the 
permanent  foundations  for  a  lasting 
peace,  etc.,  etc.,  thank  God  the  "good 
news"  of  the  Savior  brightens  the  pages 
of  your  magazine. 

I  have  a  plea  to  make  that  might  help 
further  in  the  doing  of  His  will — if  I 
may  share  this  thought  with  fellow 
Christians.  Is  it  not  better  to  be  ^Chris- 
tians" first  and  members  of  a  denomi- 
nation second?  Is  it  not  better  to  work 
for  His  glory,  than  bitterly  denounce 
Christian  brethren  who  are  also  work- 
ing for  His  glory  ?  Many  of  us  who  are 
prone  to  find  fault  could  better  spend 
our  time  helping  others  to  find  Christ, 
instead  of  putting  stumbling  blocks  be- 
fore fellow  Christians — which  blocks 
are  also  obstacles  before  us ! 

Paging  Mr.  Cray 

By  Lewis  W.  Giles,  Jr.,  RT3c 

Manicani,  P.  I. 

•f  Bryan  T."  Gray's  article  "A  South- 
erner re :  The  Poll '  Tax"  while  sup- 
posedly informative  was  actually  a  dis- 
tortion of,  and  in  some .  cases  absolute 
deviation  from,  the  truth.  It's  not  my 
intention  to  reform  Gray  and  his  fellow 
Southerners,  but  I  believe  that  the  truth 
should  be  placed  before  the  readers  of 
The  Link.  Gray  proudly  states  that 
"The  South  has  gone  a  long  way  in 
taking  care  of  herself  and  doesn't  have 
her  share  of  race  riots  that  are  so  well 
known  in  generous  and  more  cosmopoli- 
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tan  Northern  cities."  The  lynchings 
which  the  South  seems  to  have  a  mo- 
noply  on  are  merely  another  form  of 
race  riots. 

Gray  states  that  the  Negro  is  a  pitiful 
portion  of  the  population  in  some  states, 
but  the  truth  is  that  about  one-fourth  of 
the  population  of  the  South  is  Negro. 
Even  with  the  aid  of  the  poll  tax,  less  is 
spent  in  the  South  per  student  for  educa- 
tion than  in  the  North.  Mississippi 
spends  less  than  any  state  in  the  country 
— one  dollar  per  student  per  year  for 
each  white  student  and  forty-four  cents- 
for  each  Negro  student. 

Seaman  Gray  sa3-s  that  the  Govern- 
ment sends  Negro  students  to  college. 
Well,  my  opinion  on  that  is  that  this 
Government,  being  the  best  Government. 
he  or  I  can  think  of  offhand,  knows 
very  well  what  it's  doing,  and  the 
Negroes  that  it  sends  to  school  are  a 
minority  to  those  whites  it  sends.  We 
aren't  kicking — why  should  he? 

I  might  say,  Seaman  Gray,  that  I 
expect  to  go  to  college  under  the  G.  I; 
Bill  of  Rights  at  the  close  of  my  tour 
of  duty. 

The  Government  is  merely  trying  to 
give. the  Negro  a  break,  Seaman  Gray. 
My  plea  to  you  is  that  you  try  half  as 
hard  as  the  Government  and  I'm  sure 
everything  will  be  fine  between  your 
people  and  mine.  After  all,  we're  the 
minority  lying  flat  on  our  back,  not  you. 

By  Carl  F.  Levy 

y  I  have  BEEN"  an  ardent  reader  of 
Link  for  some  time.  In  Bryan  T.  Gray's 
letter  (Batting  the  Breeze,  April,  1946) 
he  states  that  if  less  were  said  about 
the  colored  situation,  the  better. 

This  man  evidently  doesn't  have  much 
love  for  God  or  man,  for  we  cannot  love 
God  and  not  love  the  Father's  creation, 
Man.  .  .  .  Shall  we  call  evil  good  and 
good  evil?  There  can  be  no  compromise 


for  sin,  neither  can  we  as  children  of 
God  tolerate  sin !  But  we  must  condemn 
sin  in  the  world !  .  .  .  How  then,  if  we  be 
His  children,  can  we  tolerate  what  our 
Master  condemns  ?  The  world  is  in  need 
of  more  men  like  John  the  Baptist. 

Pfc.  Clarence  Bryant 

Everglades  Field,  Fla. 

•f  Seaman  Gray  also  said  that  the 
school  supplies  in  his  school  were  worse 
than  any  he  had  ever  seen  in  any  col- 
ored school.  Evidently  Seaman  Gray 
hasn't  seen  more  than  a  couple  of  Negro 
schools  in  the  South,  if  he  comes  to  this 
conclusion.  If  what  Seaman  Gray  says 
were  correct,  that  would  be  reason 
enough. to  discontinue  the  poll  tax.  .  .  . 
If  there  was  less  said  about  the  col- 
ored situation,  as  it  is  called,  people 
like  Seaman  Gray  would  be  satisfied 
because  most  of  the  Negroes  in  the 
South  are  satisfied  with  what's  going 
on,  because  th^y  can't  do  any  better. 
Under  these  conditions  they  haven't  had 
the  opportunity  to  educate  themselves 
to  the  state  of  knowing  exactly  what 
they  want  out  of  life. 

Wanted:  Pen  Pals 

By  Joe  Gerace  SK3c 

•f  After  reading  the  short  story  "Brit- 
ish Mother,"  written  by  Lt.  Robert  •  G. 
Lueder  in  your  June,  1946,  issue,  I  was 
inspired  to  inquire  if  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  you  to  contact  some  Christian 
pen  pals  for  me  from  other  countries. 
I  am  still  in  the  service  and  am  anxious 
to  have  some  interesting  person  to  cor- 
respond with  for  a  period  of  time.  When 
I  finish  my  education  I  intend  to  enter 
the  foreign  service. 


(Note:  Anyone  desiring  to  correspond 
with  Seaman  Gerace  may  address  him  at  Build- 
ing 2001,  14th  and  Ferry  Sts.,  Oakland  Army 
Base,  Oakland,  Calif.) 
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Talks"      Suggested      by      Articles      in      This      Issue 


First  Sunday 

Theme:   Church  Attendance 

Call  to  Worship:  "The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple;  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence 

before  Him." 

Hymn:  "Faith  of  Our  Fathers"  (The  Hymnal,  Army  and  Navy)  No.  429 

Prayer:  Our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  this  opportunity  to  worship  Thee.  Thou 

hast  promised  that  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  Thy  name,  there 

Thou  shalt  be  also.  Be  with  us  now,  and  grant  that  our  hearts  may  be  opened  to 

receive  Thee  and  know  that  Thou  art  always  near.   We  ask  our  prayer   in  the 

Name  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

Scripture  Reading:  Matthew  16:13-20 

Hymn:  "I  Love  Thy  Kingdom,  Lord"  (The  Hymnal)  No.  516 

Talk  based  on  "Why  Go  to  Church?"  (See  page  21) 

Questions  for  Discussion  : 

1.  Find  out  from  members  of  the  group  why  they  go  to  church. 

2.  Can  a  person  worship  God  "just  as  well"  outside  of  the  church,  as  in 
the  church  ? 

3.  What  is  yon<p  definition  of  "The  Church"? 

Hymn:  "There's  a  Church  in  the  Valley"  (The  Hymnal)  No.  515 

Benediction  :  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the 

communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  with  you  all.  Amen. 

Second  Sunday 

Theme:  Brotherhood 

Call  to  Worship:  "Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart 

be  acceptable  in  Thy  sight,  O  Lord,  my  strength  and  my  redeemer." 

Hymn:  "Come  Thou  Almighty  King"  (The  Hymnal,  Army  and  Navy)  No.  189 

Scripture  Reading  :  Matthew  22  :34-40 

Prayer  led  by  Chaplain 

Talk  based  on  "Know  Your  Allies"  (See  page  32) 

Questions  for  Discussion  : 

1.  Ask  someone  who  has  been  in  China  to  comment  further  on  the  con- 
ditions found  there. 

2.  What  responsibility  does  a  Christian  in  America  have  for  China?  Why? 

3.  What  can  be  done  to  strengthen  the  friendly  relations  between  America 
and  China? 

Hymn:  "We've  a  Story  to  Tell  to  the  Nations"  (The  Hymnal)  No.  464 
Benediction  :  The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you,  the  Lord  make  His  face  to  shine 
upon  you  and  be  gracious  unto  you,  the  Lord  lift  up  the  light  of  His  countenance 
upon  you  and  give  you  peace,  both  now  and  evermore.  Amen. 
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Third  Sunday 

Theme:  Practicing  Christianity 

Call  to  Worship:  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord,  hath  made;  we  will  rejoice  and 

be  glad  in  it. 

Hymns  :  "For  the  Beauty  of  the  Earth"  {The  Hymnal,  Army  and  Navy)  No.  206 

"I  Come  to  the  Garden  Alone"  (The  Hymnal)   No.  329 
Prayer  led  by  service  man 
Scripture  Reading  :  Daniel  3  :9-29 
Hymn:  "The  Fight  Is  On"  {The  Hymnal)  No.  448 
Announcements  and  Offering 

Talk  based  on  "We  Must  Practice  It!"  (See  page  15) 
Questions  for  Discussion  : 

1.  Ask  two  members  to  be  prepared  to  speak  five  minutes  on: 

(a)  America  is  a  Christian  nation  because — 

(b)  America  is  not  a  Christian  nation  because — 

2.  How  can  you  tell  whether  or  not  a  nation  is  Christian ? 

3.  What  is  the  basic  conflict  between  a  nation  with  a  totalitarian  govern- 
ment and  a  Christian  government? 

Hymn:  "O  Jesus,  I  Have  Promised"  {The  Hymnal)  No.  428 

Benediction  :  The  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding  keep  your  hearts 
and  minds  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  of  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord;  and  the  blessing  of  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  be 
amongst  you  and  remain  with  you  always.  Amen. 

Fourth  Sunday 

Theme  :  Gambling 

Call  to  Worship  :  The  hour  cometh  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshipers  shall 

worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Hymn:  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy"  {The  Hymnal,  Army  and  Navy)  No.  159 

Scripture  Reading:  Haggai  1 :3-ll 

Prayer  by  chaplain 

Offering  and  Announcements 

Hymn:  "When  We  Walk  with  the  Lord"  {The  Hymnal)  No.  420 

Talk  based  on  "Bags  with  Holes"  (See  page  29) 

Questions  for  Discussion  : 

1.  Is  there  a  real  difference  between  gambling  for  small  stakes  and  gam- 
bling for  large  ones?  What?   - 

2.  State  all  the  reasons,  you  can  think  of  why  gambling  is  wrong,  and  the 
reasons  why  it  is  right. 

3.  It  has  been  said  "all  life  is  a  gamble/'  inferring  that  everyone  gambles 
more  or  less.  Is  that  true? 

Hymn:  "I  Would  Be  True"  {The  Hymnal)  No.  433 

Benediction  :  May  the  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee  while  we  are  absent  one 

from  the  other.  Amen. 


Diner:  "Two  eggs,  please.  Don't  fry 
them  a  second  after  the  white  is  cooked. 
Don't  turn  them  over.  Just  a  small 
pinch  of  salt  on  each.  No  pepper.  Well, 
what  are  you  waiting  for?" 

Waitress :  "The  hen  that  lays  these 
eggs  is  named  Betty.  Is  that  all  right, 
sir?" 

♦ 

Doctor:  "The  thing  for  you  to  do  is 
to  stop  thinking  about  yourself;  try 
burying  yourself  in  your  work." 

Patient:  "Mercy,  and  me  a  concrete 
mixer." 

♦ 

The  following  correction  appeared  in 
a- small  town  paper:  "Our  paper  carried 
the  notice  last  week  that  Mr.  John  Jones 
is  a  defective  in  the  police  force.  This 
was  a  typographical  error.  Mr.  Jones  is 
really  a  detective  in  the  police  farce." 

Henpecked  Husband :  "But,  my  dear, 
what  have  I  done  now?  You've  been 
talking  for  half  an  hour  and  I  haven't 
said  a  word." 

Wife :  "I  know  you  haven't  said  any- 
thing, but  you've  been  listening  in  a 
most  aggravating  manner,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  stand  for  it!" 

Joe :  "What  is  the  difference  between 
a  jailer  and  a  jeweler?" 

Mike:  "I  give  up." 

Joe :  "Well,  the  jailer  watches  cells, 
and  the  jeweler  sells  watches." 
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A  rookie  stands  watching  a  sergeant 
as  he  is  writing  out  a  report. 

Sgt:  "Well,  what  do  you  want?" 

Rookie:  "Nothing." 

Sgt. :  "Did  you  bring  anything  to  get 
it  in?" 

Rookie:  "Nope,  I  didn't  think  you 
had  any  left." 

♦ 

Uncle  Jack  asked  little  Celia  if  she 
didn't  want  him  to  play  with  her.  "Oh, 
no,"  she  said,  "we're  playing  Indian, 
and  you're  no  use,  'cause  you're  already 
scalped." 

♦   ' 

A  farmer  was  explaining  to  a  city 
woman  what  a  menace  insects  were  to 
farm  products — how  potato  bugs  ruin 
potato  crops  and  corn  bores  destroy 
corn.  The  woman  listened  attentively, 
then  exclaimed :  "And  the  poor  dairy 
people !  How  the  butterflies  must  bother 
them!"  — National  Safety  News 

First  lawyer :  "Your  honor,  unfortu- 
nately I  am  opposed  by  an  unmitigated 
scoundrel." 

Second  lawyer :  "My  learned  colleague 
is  such  a  notorious  prevaricator." 

Judge :  "The  counsel  will  kindly  con- 
fine their  remarks  to  such  matters  as  are 
in  dispute." 

"What's  an  operetta?" 
"Don't    be    foolish ;    it's    a    girl    who 
works  for  the  telephone  company." 

The  little  girl  was .  out  visiting  with 
her  Senator  Papa,  and  was  becoming 
restless. 

"Daddy,"  she  started— 

"Iodine,"  snapped  the  Senator,  "don't 
you  know  it's  rude  to  interrupt  while 
I'm  talking.  Wait  till  I  finish." 

"But,"  whined  the  little  one,  "you 
don't   finish." 
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H  A  C  A  R 

Egyptian  Slave  Girl 


Religious  News  Servic 


HACAR  was  an  Egyptian  slave  girl  in  the  dwelling  of  the  childless  Sarah,  the  wife 
of  Abraham.  Evidently  she  had  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  her  mistress,  otherwise 
it  is  doubtful  that  Sarah  would  have  conceived  the  idea  of  offering  her  to  Abraham. 

Later,  Sarah  may  have  become  jealous  of  the  dark-skinned  young  slave,  who* 
when  she  found  herself  with  child,  began  to  taunt  her  mistress.  When  Sarah 
complained  to  Abraham  he  told  her  to  deal  severely  with  the  girl.  As  a  result,  Hagar 
fled  into  what  was  called  The  Wilderness.  An  angel  appeared  to  her  there  and  told 
her  to  return  to  the  home  of  her  mistress,  for  she  was  ordained  to  become  the 
mother  of  a  countless  people.  So  Hagar  retraced  her  steps  and  to  her  was  born 
Abraham's  son,  and  he  was  named  Ishmael.  Now  when  Sarah  was  ninety  years  old, 
she  gave  birth  to  the  child  she  had  been  praying  for.  He  was  named  Isaac. 

Ishmael  was  approaching  manhood  when  it  came  time  to  wean  little  Isaac,  joy 
was  in  the  heart  of  Sarah  and  Abraham  to  mark  this  occasion,  and  when  Ishmael 
was  seen  to  mock,  Sarah  demanded  that  Abraham  cast  out  the  bondswoman  and  her 
son.  Again  Hagar  and  her  child  fled  into  the  wilderness,  and  when  they  had  spent 
the  food  and  drink  given  them  by  Abraham  and  were  ready  to  die,  the  angelic 
voice  was  again  heard;  a  well  of  water  was  found;  and  she  and  the  youth  were 
revived.  The  desert  became  their  home  and  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  "The 
Outcast,"  still  claim  it  as  their  birthright. 
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do  not  pray  for  winds  to  favor  me, 
Nor  for  dangers  less  than  others  share* 
For  my  God  would  hold  it  unworthy  of  me. 
To  bring  before  Him  such  a  pagan  prayer* 

A  man  whose  soul  rests  in  God  is  free, 
And  does  not  fear  life's  raging  sea* 
The  man  of  God  laughs  when  life  does  wail 
for  he  is  strong  when  others  are  frail* 

I  pray  then  for  God's  spirit  to  guide  me 
and  to  keep  me  from  disaster* 


